
















































The largest and most complete stock of Cold Finished 
Steels carried anywhere at any time. Some statement, 
but try it out. 


If you are not on our mailing list for a monthly stock 
list, send us your name. 


Cold Drawn and Turned Steels 
Seamless Steel Tubing 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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PITTSBURG SHAFTING CO. of DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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KOPPERS | 


BY-PRODUCT 
COKE OVENS 


qd. The COLORADO FUEL 
C2, IRON COMPANY has 
awarded to H. KOPPERS 
COMPANY a contract for a 
by-product coke plant of 120 
KOPPERS OVENS to be 
built at Pueblo, Colorado. 
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H. KOPPERS COMPANY 


Builders of By-Product Coke Plants 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Foreign Buyers Are Most Active 


Domestic Consumers Generally Are Inclined to Wait, But Some Are Anxious 


to Cover for Delivery Throughout Next Year 


ONFIDENCE that prosperity will continue for 
C at least another year is being shown by some 
of the most important users of steel plates 
who have approached representatives of mills in an 
effort to close contracts for requirements through all 
of 1917. One company would like to contract for 
24,000 tons and another for 7,500 tons. Some agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers are also endeavor- 
ing to contract for steel bars for delivery as far as 
possible into next year. For the most part, however, 
domestic buyers are content to stand aside and allow 
foreign buyers to occupy the center of the stage in 
placing orders for large tonnages. There is a general 
feeling that it is not wise to make contracts at present 
prices for ordinary requirements. Inefficiency and 
shortage of labor are curtailing production of steel 
works and are also delaying the completion of new 
plants. 
Cranes and lathes have formed a 
very large part of the business in 
Machinery the machinery trade during the past 
week. The Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. placed orders for a number 
of lathes and will soon order large lathes, planers and 
other equipment. A number of companies in the east 
have placed important orders for machinery for mak- 
ing time fuses. Westinghouse interests are figuring 
on a large contract for rifles. Railroad buying is less 
active. Electric cranes are in active demand in the 
Pittsburgh district. 
Ocean freight rates on pig iron are 
becoming more reasonable and as 


Pi “ ; 
& low as $22 per ton for shipment to 
Iron pak 4 
Great Britain and France has been 
quoted, compared with $35 to $40, 
which previously prevailed. The lowering of rates 


may result in a considerably heavier movement of 
pig iron to foreign lands. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. has purchased 15,000 tons of basic and the same 
tonnage of bessemer pig iron. The pig iron market 
throughout the country is quiet and in some sections, 
particularly in the south, there is a tendency to sag. 
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In the case of a sale of No. 2 southern to a Westing- 
house interest, on a basis of $14.75, Birmingham, it is 
pointed out that the silicon is as high as in No. 1 
northern, but explanations of this kind as to analysis, 
are rarely heard when a market is really strong. 
The United Steel Co., Canton, has taken 5,000 tons 
of warrant iron which had been in storage at Cleve- 
land for about a year. A profit of about $5 per ton 
was realized by the seller. Accumulations of warrant 
iron in the north are being rapidly diminished. 

Very active inquiry for wire prod- 
ucts, particularly barb wire, by for- 
eign countries has been renewed. 
Russia is in the market for 150,000 
tons of barb wire and England and 
France are also inquiring. Some companies are sell- 
ing wire nails at $4 per ton higher than the usual 
quotation, 


Wire 
Products 


Sheet mills are having considerable 
difficulty in keeping up production 
on account of labor problems and 
slow delivery of sheet bars. Tin 
plate has been sold as high as $6.10 
per base box and the outlook is that even higher 
prices will prevail. Immense quantities of condensed 
milk and canned vegetables are being exported. if 
this demand continues, tremendous quantities of tiv 
plate will be required to make the cans. 

Conditions are somewhat easier in 
the ferro-manganese market, owing 
largely to increased production by 
American plants. The sale of about 
1,500 tons of this alloy manufactured 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., of India, has been 
made in this country. This company is now consid- 
ering the making of extensive additions to its plant, 
involving an expenditure of about $7,500,000. If the 
plans are carried out, it is expected that a large part 
of the equipment will be manufactured in the United 
States. After the war, the far eastern concern may 
become a serious competitor of American plants in 
selling iron and steel products. 


Sheets and 
Tin Plate 


Ferro 
Manganese 


Se ee 
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Loafing on the Job 
on presidential address of Sir William Beard- 


more, upon taking the chair of the great Iron 

and Steel Institute in London a few days ago, 
urged the importance of thorough research in metal- 
lurgy But 
he pointed out that unless restrictions and limitations 
dictated by workers’ organizations are abolished, much 
of the gain possible to the nation due to research and 
experiment must be lost. He said that early in the 
war it was found at the Parkhead Forge that the 
output from the respective machines was not as great 
as the machines were designed to produce. One of 
the workers was persuaded to do his best and suc- 
ceeded in very greatly increasing the output of a 
certain machine, notwithstanding the fact that he had 
a predilection for trade union restrictions. Sir Wil- 


and in other sciences related to industry. 


liam then said: 


“When it was found that the demands of the gov- 
ernment for a greatly accelerated production of shells 
required the employment of girls in the projectile 
factory owing to the scarcity of skilled workers, these 
girls in all cases produced more than double that 
by thoroughly trained mechanics—members of trades 
unions—working the same machines under the same 
conditions. Three representative cases may be quoted 
thus: In the turning of the shell body the actual 
output by girls, after only four months’ training, with 
the same machines and working under exactly the 
same condition and for equal number of hours was 
quite double that by trained mechanics. In the bor- 
ing of shells the output was also quite double, and 
in the curving, waving and finishing of shell bases 
quite 120 per cent more than. that of experienced 
mechanics. These conditions applied to war time 
when the peril of the nation demanded unselfish, pat- 
riotic exertion by everyone, and the men who thus 
limited the output can only be regarded as unworthy 
of the privileges of citizenship. In peace time, the 
same results due to restrictive measures must neces- 
sarily handicap severely all manufacturers in their 
aim to advance the prosperity of the nation by insur- 
ing adequate employment for all.” 

Our Birmingham correspondent writes that when 
Sir William was giving the above facts, the audience 
broke out in cries of “Shame! Shame!” No wonder! 
But mingled with this feeling of condemnation for 
the men must have been one of pride for the young 
women. It is not at all probable, however, that the 
larger output of the girls was due to greater natural 
ability in handling machines; probably the reverse 
is true; but the girls did their best and paid no atten- 
In other words, it is plain that 
Their attitude 


tion to union rules. 
the men were not doing their best. 
was ehtirely consistent with the attitude of many 
union men in this country, and especially at the pres- 
ent time in advocating the passage of the Tavenner 
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bill providing for the exclusion of scientific methods 
from government works. Union men who are loafing 
on their jobs would do well to draw a Jesson from 
the experience of England with women workers, and 
also read an article which has just been published 
by a great woman of America, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
who has shown very clearly that the Taylor efficiency 
system is not a weapon of the slave-driver, but a 
scientific plan for not only increasing output, but also 
doing it in such a way as to make work less irksome 
and life happier for the workingmen. She says that 
the real trouble with the Tavenner bill is that it was 
founded on information given by people who never 
worked under scientific management. Perhaps she 
would be nearer the truth if she had said, by people 
who never worked very much under any kind of man- 


agement. 


The Short Ton 
2 MHE Railway Storekeepers’ Association, at its 
thirteenth annual convention held in Detroit, 
May 16, approved the recommendation of its 
committee on rails in favor of the adoption of the 
short ton of 2,000 pounds in the reporting and 
accounting for quantities and values of rails received, 
This is a move in the right 
justify 


on hand and issued. 


direction. There is no sound reason to 
the use of the long ton of 2,240 pounds for rails. 
The short ton is for other finished materials 
and ought to be used for rails. It would also be well 


if the use of the short ton could be extended to semi- 


used 


finished steel and pig iron. 


High Cost of Striking 
T COST employes of the Westinghouse interests 
I in the Pittsburgh district more than $2,000,000 
‘o declare a strike, which lasted for two weeks, 
dating from April 21. This lost in wages, 
is gone forever, since employes did not win a single 
Most of them re- 
American Federation 
attempt to organize 


money, 


point by deserting their posts. 
turned to work May 8, but the 
of Labor, which made a futile 
employes, did not admit until May 16 that the strike 
had ended. 

The Westinghouse companies affected by the strike 
have made no changes in wages and have not reduced 
hours at any of the shops. The col- 
strike clearly indicates that the present 


the working 
lapse of the 
time, despite prosperity, is not propitious for pro- 
posed changes in long established working customs 
in the iron, steel, machinery and allied trades. Lead- 
ing manufacturers throughout the country, after a 
careful and thorough investigation, have found that 


the eight-hour day cannot be economically established 
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at present from the standpoint of either employer or 
employe. As a matter of fact, most men taking part 
in strikes throughout the country for a reduction in 
working hours do not actually want an eight-hour 
working day; they want time and a half pay for over 
time. Selfish and short-sighted labor agitators have 
believed that employers would accede to any demand, 
on account of the period of activity and prosperity 
through which the country is passing. 

It is to be regretted that capital and labor, employ- 
ers and employes, cannot amicably settle differences 
without declaring strikes. Prominent men through- 
out the country have declared that a strike of railroad 
employes should be considered a crime, and such 
strikes as that experienced by the Westinghouse inter- 
ests should be included in the same category. 

Lawless attacks upon peacefully operating plants 
in the strike zone tended to defeat Westinghouse 
strikers in their fruitless fight for an eight-hour day. 
It is apparent that Pittsburgh manufacturers will not 
recognize the eight-hour day at present. The com- 
mendable victory of the Westinghouse company sound- 
ed the death knell of the eight-hour day in the iron, 
steel and allied trades in that district, at least. 


The report that the Tillman armor plate plant bill 
now pending in the home is to be tacked on to an 
appropriation bill as a rider is a confession of weak- 
ness on the part of its supporters. Now is a good 
time to send on to Washington protests against this 
worse than wasting of $11,000,000 of the peoples’ 
money. 


Compared With “Craze” Times 

BULLETIN issued by the bureau of the census 
Paw: that reports were received from 94 

establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
motorcycles, bicycles and parts during 1914 and that 
the total value of their products amounted to $25,486,- 
942. For the census of 1909, reports were received 
from 122 establishments engaged in this industry and 
the total value of the products amounted to $12,069,- 
687. While the number of plants decreased 23 per 
cent from 1909 to 1914, there has been an increase 
of 111.2 per cent in the value of the product. The 
number of bicycles manufactured in 1914 was 398,899, 
valued at $5,361,229, and it is interesting to compare 
these figures with the statistics for 1899, when the 
“bicycle craze” was prevailing. In that year, 1,112,- 
880 bicycles were manufactured valued at $22,127,310, 
but in that year there were only 160 motorcycles 
turned out, valued at $33,674. The value of all these 
products for 1899 was $31,915,908. This amount 
declined in 1904 to $5,153,240. Indications are that, 
owing to the growth of the motorcycle industry, the 
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total value of products of this type will soon be greater 
than it was at the height of the bicycle craze period. 


Splendid Practical Work 


HE great importance of training a much larger 
l number of apprentices and of doing it in a 
much more thorough way, as shown in the 

report of the survey of the metal trades of Cleve- 
land and referred to in our last issue, and by many 
other addresses and articles, is deeply impressing 
thoughtful men and an earnest effort is being made 
to improve conditions. The conference board on 
training of apprentices organized by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, National Founders’ 
Association, National Metal Trades Association, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association, the United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America and thie 
American Foundrymen’s Association, to promote co- 
operation among employers in training employes “for 
industry in industry”, to stimulate the establishment 
for employes of effective apprenticeship systems, and 
to co-operate with all public and private agencies en- 
gaged in effective preparation of young people for 
industrial life, has sent to manufacturers a letter which 
asks these questions: 

Have you not at times been seriously handicapped 
by the lack of experience and skilled workmen? 

Haye you not found it very expensive to employ 
incompetent men or to use competent men at exces- 
sive cost? 

Are you systematically training skilled workers in 
your employment in order to overcome this difficulty ? 


These questions strike right at the heart of the 
trouble and, if answered frankly, would show that 
a very large majority of manufacturers are handi- 
capped by the lack of experienced and skilled work- 
men, have found it expensive to employ incompetent 
men and are not systematically training skilled work- 
ers. The board appeals to manufacturers who have 
succeeded in training employes to tell how they have 
done so and give the board the benefit of their experi- 
ence and suggestions. Manufacturers are requested 
to describe specific problems and asked for specific 
advice and also advised to write for a copy of the 
agreement of apprenticeship and certificates of ap- 
prenticeship standardized by the board. “Do your 
share in developing skilled workers,” says M. W. 
Alexander, executive secretary of the board. “You 
owe it to yourself and your employes, to the boys 
and girls who will engage in industrial work, and to 
your country, whose prosperity depends upon indus- 
trial development.” This is an appeal which should 
not fail to receive prompt and complete response. 
The board is doing practical work and is worthy of 
hearty and intelligent support. 
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Prices 

May 24, 

1916. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh. ..$21.95 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 18,95 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 19.45 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 19.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 19.75 
ns SOOO Tee. 6's dukie's 9 365.0 19.50 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham... 15.00 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton.. 18.50 
Desie; COOTEEN.. FAs. 6 oc cicseicse 20.50 
No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 18.50 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20,75 
Ferro mang., Balti., (1917)..... 175.00 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh......... 42.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh...... 42.00 
Op.-h’th sh, bars, Pbhgh........ 42.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pbgh.... 42.00 
a eres er 3.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, contr.... 2.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 2.559 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 2.40 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago.) 


Quotations on leading products May 24, average for April, 19/6, average for February, 1916, and average 
for May, 1915. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sa'es at the dates named. 
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Aver. Average Aver. Aver. Average Aver. 
for for for Prices for for for 
Apr., Feb., May, May 24, Apr., Feb., May, 
1916. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 
$21.95 $21.45 $14.58 Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... $2.35 $2.35 $1.91 $1.15 
19.20 18.77 13.54 i a ee Say ee 3.10 3.00 2.25 1.34 
19,45 19.51 13.45 Beams, Pittsburgh, contr....... 2.50 2.50 2.03 1.20 = 
19.00 18,50 13.00 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.659 2.659 2.259 1.30 a 
19.75 19.50 15.25 Tank plates, Pbgh., contract.... 2.90 ) 67 2.13 1.125 = 
19.50 19.00 13.00 Tank plates; Chicago........... 3.50 3.35 2.33 1.29 
15.00 14.75 9.75 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 3.909. 3.869 . 2.659 1.30 
18.50 18.00 12.56 Sheets, blk., No. Phah: ..0. 3.00 2.90 2.60 1.80 
20.50 19.50 13.50 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. 3.00 3.00 2.61 1.35 
18.00 18.00 12.50 Sh; gatv., N.: 28, Pogh....5.... 5.00 4.89 4.75 3.40 
20.75 20.00 14.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 2.50 2.40 2.22 1.55 
175.00 135.00 100.00 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 2.51 2.98 2.50 1.65 
45.00 34.00 19.50 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.25 
45.00 35.00 20.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... 17.00 12.12 17.37 11.75 
45.00 35.00 20.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. 16.50 17.75 16.50 11.50 
45.00 34.00 19.50 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 16.00 16.75 15.25 9.25 
3.00 2.25 1,39 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa...... 22.50 23.00 22.50 12.50 
2.50 2.01 1.20 No. 1 wrought, Chgo. 16.00 16.75 14.93 8.75 
2.559 2.559 1.20 Rerolling rails, Crgo.......... 17.25 17.90 17.15 10.00 
2.40 2.29 1.15 Cae “Weer, SOG. ct cca. 12.50 14.00 14.00 9.75 
(For Appitionat Prices See Pace 1186.) 





Lower Ocean Rates on Pig Iron 


May Result in Heavy Movement to Foreign Lands—Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Buys Steel Making Grades—United Steel Co. Takes Warrant Iron 


New York, May 23.—Ocean freight 


rates, which have been on an ab- 
normally high level and have been 
blocking what apparently would be 


a heavy foreign business in pig iron, 
distinct movement to- 
during the 
France 


have shown a 
few 
Eng- 
s »» 


ward easiness past 
days, especially to and 


land. Some lines have quoted 


per ton, on iron and steel products, 
as against $35 to $40, recently. Wheth- 
er this shading off in the freight mar- 
ket will stimulate trading in 
pig iron remains shown, but 
the general opinion is held in the mar- 
ket that with anything like reasonable 
business in iron for 


export 


to be 


rates, a heavy 
foreign account is possible. 


Domestic Business Quieter 
For Italian delivery, there have been 
for No. 2 southern of 165s, 
Genoa, which, with $30 ocean and 
$1.40 rail freight from Birmingham to 
seaboard, means not over $7.50 to $8 
for the furnaces. The Italian State 
railways have purchased 1,000 tons of 


offers 


southern No. 2 soft at about $17.25, 
seaboard, and will supply the vessel 
space. Export inquiry for iron is very 
heavy. One lot of 15,000 tons of 


bessemer for Italy is active. Domes- 
tic business in this territory has been 
has 


much quieter and the past week 


added very few new inquiries or sales. 


Most of the business now pending 
has been out for some days. The 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
St. Louis, still is figuring here on 
15,000 tons of basic for last quarter 
of this year and first quarter of next, 


but it is well settled this order will 





Extra Copies of Price 
Table 


Recently a number of requests 
have been received from  sub- 
scribers for extra copies of the 
table of prices present and past 
published at the top of this page 
every week. Some companies state 
that they find these prices con- 
venient for reference and for use 
of salesmen. Extra copies of the 
table are being printed and will 











be sent regularly, or at such 
times as may be requested, to 
subscribers. 
go to Alabama makers. The Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co. now is. under- 
stood to have closed for 1,500 tons 


of foundry iron for Bridgeport. Oth- 


er pending inquiries include 2,000 
tons of high silicon for Mahwah, 
N. J.; 1,000 tons of spot low silicon 


for another Jersey buyer and several 


(For complete prices see page 1186.) 


Prices show 
of recent 


lots of 500 to 700 tons. 


little 
weeks. 


variation from those 


Republic Buys Steelmaking Iron 

May pig 
iron the last few days have developed 
than 
previously prevailing for No. 2 


Pittsburgh, 23.—Sales of 


prices somewhat lower those 


foun- 
bessemer grades. Bessemer 


at $20.50, valley, or 50 


dry and 


iron has sold 
cents a ton below the prevailing mini- 
No. 2 
a price equivalent to 
Despite the 
the 
general pig iron market fundamentally 


mum price and foundry has 


been obtained at 
less than $18.50, valley. 
quotations, 


appearance of lower 


is as strong as ever. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
closed for 15,000 tons of basic iron 


at $18, valley, and 15,000 tons of bes- 


a 


semer iron at $20.50, valley, for ship- 


ment the third quarter of this year. 
The iron involved will be furnished 
by two blast furnace stacks in the 
Mahoning valley, one of which will 
supply the basic iron and the other 
the bessemer iron. The Republic 
company, about six weeks ago, pur- 
chased 15,000 tons of basic iron, at 
$18, valley. A consumer in the imme- 
diate district today purchased 5,000 
tons of bessemer iron at $21, valley, 
apparently not being able to shade 
that figure. The latter transaction 
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indicates, according to dealers, that 
no more bessemer iron is available at 
less than $21, valley furnace. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
has purchased 4,000 tons of miscel- 
laneous foundry grades for its plant 
at Cleveland. The American Steel 
Foundries continues to negotiate for 
5,000 tons of basic iron for shipment 
the next four months. 

Blast furnaces are still being driven 
at maximum capacity and. there ap- 
pears to be enough iron to meet re- 
quirements of consumers. Stocks are 
extremely low and those at blast fur- 
nace plants in this district will have 
been entirely depleted by June 15. 
The molders’ strike, declared Dec. 13, 
is having a disturbing effect upon the 
market for foundry pig iron in this 
Most pig iron sellers have 
refused to shade $18.50, valley, for 
No. 2 and as high as $19, valley, has 


been quoted for that grade in a num- 


district. 


ber of instances. 


Interesting Transactions 


Cleveland, May 23. — Interest has 
centered during the past week in the 
buying of 4,000 tons of foundry 


grades by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. for its plant at Cleveland 
and 5,000 tons of basic by the United 
Steel Co., Canton. The basic was 
warrant iron which was purchased at 
about $13, nearly a year ago, stored 
in Cleveland and sold at a profit of 
about $5 per ton. There are still 
about 17,000 tons of warrant iron in 
Cleveland. The Westinghouse pur- 
chase consisted of 3,000 tons of north- 
ern at $18.95, Cleveland, for No. 2 
and $18.50, Cleveland, for No. 3. The 
southern iron was bought at $18.75, 
Cleveland, for No. 2 and $18.25 for 
No. 3, but No. 2 southern iron an- 
alyzes 2.50 to 3 per cent silicon and is 
equivalent to No. 1 northern, while 
the No. 3 southern analyzes from 2 
to 2.50 per cent silicon and is equiva- 
lent to No. 2 Shipments 
are being made very satisfactorily and 
one Cleveland firm will ship this 
month 100,000 tons, about 20,000 tons 
more than its make. 


northern. 


Some Selling for Next Year 


Philadelphia, May 23.—Some selling 
of iron for delivery after Jan. 1 now 
is being done by eastern Pennsylvania 
makers. These transactions have been 


closed only where the buyers have 


sought out the furnaces for so future 

period and there is no disposition 
shown among the latter to push the 
market. A Kutztown, Pa., foundry 
closed for 3,500 to 4,000 tons of No. 
2 for delivery over the first half of 


next year, two eastern Pennsylvania 


makers being the sellers. The price 


is understood to have been from 
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$20.50 to $20.75, delivered, or 50 cents 
more than this consumer has_ been 
quoted for this year, as the latter en- 
joys a very low freight rate from 
nearby furnaces. No other important 
sales for next year yet have been re- 
ported in this territory. The Reading 
Iron Co. closed for another lot of 
prompt mill forge, about 3,500 to 4,- 
000 tons, and may buy another 1,000 
tons or so, as it is short on iron be- 
continued idleness of 
capacity. The 
price was $19.25, delivered, which was 


ciuse of the 
some of its furnace 
25 cents less.than was paid for some 
iron of the quality, several 
weeks ago. The Lenoir City, Tenn., 
car works are inquiring for 1,650 tons 
of coke and charcoal iron for last 
half. These several sales and inquir- 
ies are the only matters of size which 
have developed the past week, as the 
. quiet and is 
Basic shows no 
there are re- 


same 


market remains 
rather uninteresting. 

new demand though 
ports current that some quiet business 
have through. Low 
phosphorus also is quiet with both 
standard and Lebanon, brands  un- 
changed in price. A western producer 
of low phosphorus has been offering 
several thousand metal in 
eastern territory at reduced prices and 


very 


may been put 


tons of 


has made some sales to eastern Penn- 
sylvania buyers. There is an active 
inquiry for iron for export, but high 
freights make sales in many cases out 
of the Prices of eastern 
Pennsylvania No, 2X remains $20.50 
to $21, Philadelphia; of Virginia No. 
2X, $19.50 to $20, furnace: and of 
basic $20.50 to $21, delivered, eastern 


Pennsylvania. 


question, 


Buffalo Prices Steady 


Buffalo, May 23.—The sales during 
the week reported by the furnaces 
of the Buffalo district total from 7,000 
to 9,000 tons of the various 
for deliveries over the remainder of 
The majority of the orders 
tonnages and 


grades 


the year. 
taken were for small 
including a few lots as high as 500 
tons and over. The inquiry appearing 
in the last week or so has been light, 
but the producers of the district are 
booked up so far in advance that no 
particular effort is being made at this 
time to take additional tonnages. 
The producers for the most part 
show no inclination to consider ton- 
nage offers for needs extending into 
first quarter and half of 1917, but one 
interest it is stated has taken on some 
orders for 1917 deliveries at $18.50 to 
$19, with little distinction being made 
as to grades. Prices generally hold 
the same as quoted for the past few 
weeks, and the majority of the pro- 


ducers of the district are making 


(For complete prices see page 1186.) 
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no distinction between the 1916 and 
1917 prices where orders taken call 
for deliveries extending into the next 
year. 


Chicago Market Quiet 


Chicago, May 23.—Labor troubles 
in foundries are having some effect 
on shipments of pig iron in this dis- 
trict. A number of large melters ate 
strike bound as a result of difficulties 
experienced by the International Har- 
vester Co., which has caused sympa- 
thetic strikes in several instances. 
Other labor * difficulties ‘of 4’ slightér 
nature have contributed to the same 
end and furnaces are receiving some 
requests for shipments to be delayed. 


In addition to this, labor is hard 


to obtain and most foundries are 
working with smaller forces than 
would be the case, were sufficient 


workmen available. This is having the 
effect of limiting the melt in the face 
of strong demand for castings which 
would keep all foundries busy to ca- 
pacity, if workmen could be found. 
Not only are molders scarce, but 
common labor, eyen at 25 cents per 
hour, is difficult to hold. The sen- 
sation of car buying on the part of 
railroads is having an effect of cutting 
down the future business of malleable 
foundries which specialize on rail- 
road work, although present business 
in this line is large. 

Prices for northern iron are uwun- 
changed at $19, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and $19.50, furnace, for mal- 
leable. Makers are not worried over 
the present situation, as the output 
for last half is well sold and a further 
buying movement is expected to ab- 
sorb the remainder long before ship- 
ments should begin. 

Southern iron continues weak and 
at least one maker is willing to take 
tonnages at $15, Birmingham, for last 
half of 1916 and $15.50, Birmingham, 
for first half of 1917. Warrant iron 
is still present in the market, which 
contributes to weakness. 

A Tennessee stack is quoting about 
$3 lower than Jackson county makers, 
on 8 per cent ferro-silicon on ship- 
ments for Indiana and [llinois. This 
iron is somewhat high phosphorus, 
which accounts for part of the price 
concession. 

Southern iron is not expected to go 
much lower, and, indeed, could not 
reach the level of last year, $9, Birm- 
ingham, as that was below the average 
cost, and $2 to $3 per ton must be 
added to costs now compared with 
then. This would prevent prices 
going to the former low level until 
cost adjustment had _ taken place. 
However, this extreme condition is 
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not believed to be a part of the pres- 


ent weakness. 


Southern Iron Weak 


Cincinnati, May 22.—The 
pig iron market is developing weak- 
ness in spots. The Elmwood Cast- 
ings Co., this city, has purchased 
between 1,000 and 2,000 tons of foun- 
dry iron at the rate of $15, Birming- 
ham basis, for No. 2 foundry for the 
first half of 1917, and the Davis Sew- 


southern 


ing Machine Co. Dayton, O., has 
taken 600 tons of the same grade 
on the same basis. Rumors are out 


that $15 has been shaded for the last 
quarter of this year, but no definite 
sales are known at that figure. Sev- 
eral southern stacks are still holding 
firmly at $15 for the last half of this 
year, and $15.50 for the first quarter 


ot 1917, both Birmingham basis. In- 
quiry for southern iron is low, the 
only tonnage pending at present being 
1500 tons of assorted grades from 
the Lenoir Car Works, Lenoir City, 
Tenn. Heavy sales of silvery, char- 
coal and foundry iron are reported 


made in Michigan. territory in the 
past few days, and a good sized ton- 
nage is still unclosed in that district. 
Silvery iron is selling from $27 to $29, 
furnace, for 8 per cent silicon, with 
plenty obtainable at the lower figure. 
Ohio No. 2 foundry iron is 
the only strong spot in the market 
here, and is unchanged at $19, Iron- 
ton basis, for delivery over 1916 and 
the first half of 1917. Resale iron 
is obtainable at $18.50, Ironton basis. 
Furnaces in that district are well sold 
up on basic iron, which accounts for 
foundry grades 
have been 
time. 


Southern 


their ability to hold 
unchanged, although 
that grade 


sales 


for some 


low on 
Business Light, Prices Weak 


tirmingham, Ala., May 22. — The 
southern iron market is featured by 
the open quotation of the leading in- 
terest of $15.50 for the first half of 
1917 as well as the last half of this 
year with selling at that price for the 


advanced period. One furnace inter- 
est found itself short on spot busi- 
ness and went out for and captured 


several thousand tons on the $15 and 
$15.50 basis for spot and second half. 
Business has been light. One order 
for 1,000 tons through July brought 
$15.50 for a fine iron. The 
offerings of warrants are intermittent, 
but, although that metal bought 
around $9 to $9.50, warrant transac- 
Brokers report 
dealing with 


class of 
was 


are scattered. 

satisfaction in 
them. A car of rush No. 2 foundry 
brought $15.25. The extreme quiet 
in the market is accounted for by the 
increased production, the large amount 
of scrap that is being used by the 


tions 
little 
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foundries in place of pig iron and the 


failure on the part of the foundries 
to respond to the activity in other 
lines. The foundries by and large 
have barely attained normal condi- 
tions. 
° a 
Billet Prices 
Have Sagged, But Recovery is Gen- 
erally Predicted 
Pittsburgh, May 23.—Sales of - ingot 
and billet discards this month have de- 


veloped somewhat lower prices for bil- 
lets and sheet bars, although it is be- 
lieved that previously prevailing prices 


soon will be re-established. Billets are 
understood to have sold at = as 
low as $40 a ton and no sales at 
above $45, mill, have been reported this 
week. It is believed that prices will 
reflect strength just as soon as dis- 
carded material has been absorbed. 
Specifications against contracts for 
semi-finished products have not fallen 


off and many consumers are attempting 
to buy additional material. 


Lower Prices Named 


Youngstown, O., May 23. — More 
semi-finished material has been offered 


for sale during the past few days 
than during any similar period in 
months. The aggregate tonnage 
offered, however, is not large and 
individual offerings are usually in 


small lots. One interest offered sheet 
bars in this market this week at $39, 
offers of bars 
made at a range 

These lots are 
believed to been offered prin- 
by brokers who are anxious 
Steelmakers are still well 
and it 


several sheet 
billets were 


$40 to $42. 


have 


while 
and 
from 


cipally 
to liquidate. 
sold up on forward 
is improbable that the $45 minimum, 
prevailing for some weeks, could be 
shaded on large tonnages. One steel 
mill offered fourth quarter sheet bars 
at $45 this week, this figure reflecting 
the strength of the steelmakers’ posi- 
tion. A sheet bars 
was made this week at $30. The lot 
included sheet bars of varying sizes 
and quality and under normal market 
conditions would have been practical 


business 


sale of odd-sized 


ly unsalable. 
Steel Works Buy Steel 


Philadelphia, May 23.—Finishing de- 


mands continue so heavy that some 
eastern Pennsylvania steel makers are 
turning buyers of semi-finished ma- 
terial in the open market to supple- 
ment the output of their own works. 
A Coatesville, Pa. plate maker has 
closed for about 10,000 tons of open 
hearth billets and slabs from pro- 
ducers both in eastern Pennsylvania 
and in the middle west. The price 


(For complete prices see page 1186.) 
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was around $50, delivered. Labor 
shortages tend to keep down the 
crude and finished steel outputs of 


various plants and they also are hold- 
ing back the completion of works ex- 
tensions already commenced. 


There is not much new selling of 
semi-finished material to the regular 
class of buyers, as either they are 


well covered or makers have only a 
limited quantity of material to offer 
for nearby shipment. Furthermore, 
consumers will not so freely pay the 
prices now asked. An Ohio maker 
has been asking $50, mill, for 
mer re-rolling billets, but buyers show 
no interest. Eastern makers name 
$50 to $55 for re-rolling billets in this 


besse- 


territory and $65 and upward for 
forging steel. 
High Cleveland Prices 
Cleveland, May 23.—Although the 


prices of billets and sheet bars in the 
have’ _ declined, 


adhering to 


Pittsburgh district 
Cleveland 
$45 as the minimum. 


company which has been selling these 


producers are 
One large steel 


products, on account of its steel mak- 
ing capacity being larger temporarily 


than the requirements of its rolling 
mills, has no more semi-finished ma- 
terial for sale. 


7 TT © 
Barb Wire 
Is Needed by the Russian Government— 
Other Foreign Inquiry 
May 23.—The 
is negotiating for 150,006 


Pittsburgh, Russian 


government 


tons of barb wire, and England, 
France and Italy have sent out in- 
quiries, involving many thousands ot 
tons of barb wire in the aggregate. 
Mills in this district, although inter 
ested in inquiries for foreign ship- 
ment, are not in a position to meet 
specifications for delivery until the 
latter part of the third quarter of 


this year. 

Some manufacturers now are asking 
$2.70 a for or $4 a 
above the price adopted by the Ame: 
ican Steel & Wire Co., May 1, last 
Rather heavy tonnages of nails have 


keg nails, ton 


been sold at $2.60 a keg and some 
material has commanded $2.70 a keg. 
Specifications for all grades of wire 
products are decidedly heavy and 


most mills are not attempting to book 


additional orders. 


David O. Holbrook, vice president 
of the Dayton Coupling Co. 
Dayton, O., headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, appointed 
retary of the Natural Gas Association 
Joseph F. Guffey, 
the Philadelphia 

who is_ presi- 


Pipe 
with 
has been sec- 
of America, by 
manager of 
company, Pittsburgh, 
dent of the association. 


general 
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Add to Bar Contraets 


Increased Tonnages for First Half—Some Consumers 
Attempt to Sound Market for Next Year 


Philadelphia, May 23.—Some addi- 
tions to former first half contracts for 
steel bars lately have been accepted 
by the mills from buyers in this ter- 
ritory at prices ranging from 2.50c to 
2.60c, Pittsburgh. These additions are 
taken by the producers as definite 
specifications and are entered as such 
for shipment at the convenience of 
the mill. Some definite orders for 
last half delivery also have been 
booked from eastern Pennsylvania 
buyers at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, for the 
larger and at 2.60c, Pittsburgh, for the 
smaller tonnages. That the mills will 
not sell freely on this basis, however, 
is shown by the refusal of 1,000 tons 
for delivery at the maker’s conveni- 
ence, for which a responsible buyer 
offered 2.60c, Pittsburgh. Specifica- 
tions on soft steel bar contracts in 
this district have not been so heavy 
recently. Eastern Pennsylvania mak- 
ers of large rounds who recently ob- 
tained heavy tonnages for munition 
manufacture for last half delivery, it 
now is learned, received 4.10c, mill, on 
these lots. These makers 
now have no more steel to offer for 
this year, but they have before them 
a very large inquiry for shell steel. 


some of 


Heavy Tonnages for Export 
New York, May 23.—Inability to get 


steel for shipment this year because 


many of the mills are sold out on 
this form of material, now is causing 
some domestic manufacturers of shells 
to inquire for deliveries over the 
first quarter and the first half of 
next year. The purchasing repre- 
sentatives of European governments, 
however, have not the authority, as 
yet, to entertain any shipments be- 
yond Jan. 1. There remains in the 
market a heavy inquiry for shell steel 
for last half, especially for France 
and England. One sale of 30,000 
tons of large billets for one of these 
belligerents, was closed the past week. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. recently put out 
an inquiry for 120,000 tons. of shell 
stock for last half, which it is un- 
derstood is an alternative for the 
approximately 500,000 large shells upon 
which this firm has asked for prices. 


Domestic makers of munitions also 
continue in the market and it is es- 
timated, at least 200,000 to 300,000 


tons, both for direct export and for 
home manufacture, are pending. The 
Urited States government is taking 
bids on’ 8,000 small shells for the 
Frankford arsenal. 


Recent prices on 





shell steel show some spread, but 
some sellers continue to talk around 
4c, mill, or better, and one lot of 
30,000 tons is understood to have 
been closed close to that figure. Prob- 
ably 3.50c to 4c, mill, represents the 
market. 
Still Active 


Pittsburgh, May 23. — Demand for 
rounds for the manufacture of shrapnel 
has not fallen off. Several large in- 
quiries are pending and it is understood 
that a number of attractive orders have 
been placed recently. Mills continue to 
quote 2.50c for delivery at their con- 
venience, but as high as 3c and 3.25c is 
being asked for nearby shipment. Spe- 
cifications from nut, bolt and_ rivet 
makers are decidedly heavy. 

Agricultural implement manufacturers 
are beginning to negotiate for steel bars 
for shipment after Jan 1, next, and 
will buy for 12-months’ delivery if mills 
are willing to sell for extended 
ment at attractive prices. When cover- 
ing requirements up to Jan. 1, it will 
be recalled, implement makers paid the 
prevailing market price, not being able 
to obtain any concessions. Manufactur- 
ers say they will not shade 2,50c for 
the last six months of this 


ship- 


shipment 
year. 


Sounding the Market 


Cleveland, May 23.—Some manufac- 
turers of automobile parts are sound- 
ing the market for steel bars for de- 
livery next year, in order to have a 
basis to make quotations on their 
products to automobile manufacturers. 
Mills are, however, very slow to 
quote and not one is known to have 
named a price for delivery after Jan. 
Es 

Small Steel Bar Demand 

Chicago, May 
bars has fallen to a low point and new 
business coming to steel mills is small. 
This is natural even at this season and 
has been expected. Most consumers are 
covered as far as possible for mills to 
accommodate them through the present 
calendar year and are fitting their busi- 
ness to the tonnage they are able to ob- 
tain. The nominal quotation of 2.69c, 
Chicago mill, stands unchanged and 
comparatively little tonnage is obtain- 
able from any maker in the west even 


steel 


23.—Buying of 


at a premium. 
Bar Iron Quiet 


Chicago, May 23.—Bar iron mills have 
sufficient business booked to-run them 
into third quarter and comparatively 


(For complete prices see page 1186.) 
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Makers are 


little buying is being done. 
quoting 2.35c, Chicago mill, for prompt 
business and 2.50c, Chicago, for second 
half. 


Hoops, Bands and Shafting 


Pittsburgh, May 23.—Although no 
formal advances in prices have been 
announced by manufacturers of hoops 
and bands, both products are selling 
at $5 a ton above prevailing prices 
for shipment at the convenience of 
the mill. Demand is described as 
heavy, although new buying is com- 
paratively light. 

Shafting continues to ‘be quoted at 
a range from 10 to 20 per cent off 
the list and it is not likely that any 
further advance in price will be made 
in the near future. Consumers are 
paying as high as 20 per cent on the 
list for material from warehouse 
stocks. 


Peace Rumors 


Are Factor in Postponing Action on 
Large Plant Addition 


Samuel L. Vauelain, vice president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive: Works 
and director of operations of the 
munitions plants of the company at 
Eddystone, Pa., states that his com- 
pany is. postponing action on another 
large addition to its arms works until 
it is determined whether peace in the 
European war now is near at hand, 
as indicated by current rumors. 
“Plans have been drawn for a new 
factory as large as the one now occu- 
pied by the Remington Arms Co., but 
actual building operations have been 
suspended for the _ present,” Mr. 
Vauclain is credited as saying. “Much 
depends upon the duraticn of the 
war, but by Sept. 1 the question of 
peace will be determined. If the 
struggle is to be continued, the plant 
will be built and an additional force 
of 15,000 persons will have employ- 
ment.” 


Will Make Alloys 


Chicago, May 23.—An electric fur- 
nace plant containing three 750-kilo- 
watt furnaces has been established at 
Keokuk, Ia., by the Keokuk Electro- 
Metals Co. to produce ferro-alloys 
using power from the Mississippi 
river dam at that point. The furnaces 
are after designs by the company 
and have been placed in operation, 
although shipments have not been 
started. Their annual capacity is 2,500 
to 3,000 tons of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon per year. 

For the present, this alloy will be 
the only product, but later additional 
furnaces will be built and other alloys 
produced. 
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Cast Iron Pipe 


European Shops. Compete Successfully 
with American Plants 


New York, May 23.—Advantages in 
ocean freights, due to their better 
control of shipping, continue to make 
European cast iron pipe works, espe- 
cially in England, successful in their 
competition with American foundries 
for orders for South American ‘deliv- 
ery. Brazil has awarded 585 tons of 
24-inch and 250 tons of 4 and 8-inch, 
the latter for Santos, to English 
shops, thé .high freights from this 
country having put the American 
shops out of the running. The pipe 
market in.eastern territory is not 
active, but here and there some 
good-sized tonnages are appearing. 
The Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
has entered the market for 7,000 to 
8,000 tons of 16 to 42’s. The Warren 
Foundry & Machine Co. will receive 
the Poughkeepsie award of 3,270 tons, 
as it is the low bidder with $31.30, 
delivered, for the 6 and 8's; $30.20 
for the 10 to 16’s and $29.12, for 
the 24's. The Glamorgan Pipe & 
Foundry Co.,: Lynchburg,  Va., has 
been awarded 1,500 tons of 20-inch 
for Washington, D. C. Prices on pipe 
are being well maintained and any 
shading is of slight proportions. 


Buy Little Cast Pipe 


Chicago, May 23.—Business in cast 
iron pipe continues slack and most ton- 
nages booked are small. Cities find that 
their appropriations will buy much. less 
pipe than last year and _ negotiations 
often have been held up on this account. 

The Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. 
has taken 250 tons at Denmark, Wis., 
and the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. has taken 231 tons at Akron, 
QO. Only one bid was received on 560 tons 
at Brookfield, Lil., and this business will 
be re-advertised. 

Bids were opened at Newton, Kans., 
May 23 on 1,790 tons, at Fargo, North 
Dakota, May 24 on 176 tons and at 
Overton, Nebr., May 25 on 129 tons. 


Fairly Active 


Birmingham, Ala. May 23. — Water 
and gas pipe factories are on nearly 
full. to double turn in the immediate 
Birmingham district. No large business 
has been recently reported, but the ag- 
gregate out of the middle west and an 
improved demand from the south take 
care of active capacity easily. 


Big Telescope. — The Warner & 
Swasey Co., 5701 Carnegie avenue, 
Cleveland, announces that it has just 
completed a 72-inch telescope designed 
and constructed for the Dominion 
Astronomical Observatory, Victoria, 
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Canada. The company will place this 
telescope on exhibition on Friday, 
May. 26, from 10 o’clock until 4. 


Pipe is Active 


And Prices May Be Advanced at an 
Early Date 


Pittsburgh, May 23.—Demand for 
wrought iron and steel pipe continues 
decidedly heavy and it is not unlikely 
that prices will be advanced further 
at an early date. In fact, consumers 
have been expecting to hear of high- 
er prices the last 10 days. No large 
orders have been placed in this dis- 
trict recently and no inquiries of im- 
portance are pending, but mills are 
being driven to the utmost of their 
capacity in an effort to meet insistent 
demands of consumers in all parts 
of the country. Some manufacturers 
of boiler tubes are unable to promise 
deliveries in less than 12 months and 
shipments of seamless tubes are de- 
ferred from 10 to 14 months. Pre- 
mium prices are being quoted by 
some sellers of ‘boiler tubes and 
seamless. tubes. 


Russia’s Needs 

Ottawa, Ont., May 23.—The Can- 
adian trade commissioner in Russia 
has cabled that a large number of 
read rollers and other machinery 
will be required by the Russian gov- 
ernment in connection with the em- 
pire’s road construction program. A 
number of 12-ton steam road rollers 
are required at once. He also states 
that the Russian government is ask- 
ing for tenders for five locomotive 
cranes. The government is also in 
need of working parts for 10-ladder 
dredges, comprising buckets, chains, 
drums, steam engines, etc. Early de- 
livery is essential. All quotations 
f. o. b. New York. 

The H. Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
will build a by-product coke plant 
at St. Paul, Minn., where contracts 
have been closed to sell gas to the 
St. Paul Gas Light Co. Details of the 
undertaking have not been announced. 


The Parsons Co., Newton, Ia., man- 
ufacturer of trenching machinery, will 
install a 3-4-ton Rennerfelt electric 
furnace for the manufacture of steel 
and manganese steel castings, replac- 
ing the crucible process. 

The McCoy-Brandt Machinery Co., 
dealer in new and second hand ma- 
chinery, formerly located in the House 
building, have moved into new and 
larger headquarters at 219 Penn ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. 


(For complete prices see page 1186.) 
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Coke Still Dull 


And Shows no Indications of Improv- 
ment—Output Increased 


Pittsburgh, May 23. — The Connells- 
ville coke market, dull and inactive for 
several months, shows no signs of im- 
mediate improvement. Cokemakers, in 
many instances, are not running plants 
at capacity, but there appears to be 
plenty of fuel to meet requirements of 
blast furnaces and cupolas. Blast fur- 
nace coke for prompt shipment is sell- 
ing at a range from $2.50 to $2.75, 
ovens, and 72-hour coke is being sold at 
$3.50, ovens, for prompt. delivery, by 
most sellers. The contract market is 
decidedly quiet. 

More than 50 bituminous coal mines 
along the Monongahela river are idle 
as a result of misunderstandings as 
to the interpretation of certain provis- 
ions in the wage agreement, signed in 
March in New York City. The coking 
coal regions have not and_ probably 
will not be affected, since the United 
Mine Workers of America do not con- 
trol. the Connellsville fields. 

Production of coke the week ending 
May 13, according to The Connelisville 
Courier, was 440,676 tons, as compared 
with 411,200 tons the week previous. 


Furnace Coke Sales 


Philadelphia, May 23.—Several fair- 
sized sales of spot Connellsville furnace 
coke have been made to eastern Penn- 
sylvania consumers during the past 
week at some spread of prices. A 
Lehigh Valley furnace bought 3,000 
tons for immediate shipment at $2.50, 
Connellsville ovens. Several thousand 
tons for spot also were sold to other 
consumers at reported prices of $2.60 to 


$2.65, ovens. 
Quiet at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, May 23.—The coke mar- 
ket is very quiet. No inquiries are 
out for either furnace or foundry 
grades, as consumers in this territory 
appear to be well covered until well 
into the first half of next year. Fur- 
nace operators also state that they 
are not interested in present prices, 
which they claim are high. 


Car Shortage 


3irmingham, Ala., May 23.—Coke is 
firm at $4.50 for the standard beehive 
foundry brands. Almost all available 
ovens are in operation except at periods 
when cars are short. These lapses en- 
able the entire output to move. Were 
cars ample, there might possibly be 
some accumulation, but, as it is, the 
output is fully taken care of in a 
widely scattered territory. Pacific coast 
movements sometimes are secured at 
$4.25 on account of competition. 
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Rapid Transit 


Will Require Large Tonnages of Struc- 
tural Material 


New York, May 23.—Rapid transit 
requirements continue to put forth 
mest of the new structural steel ton- 
nage now in the market in this terri- 
tory. During the week, bids were 
‘aken on the general contracts for 
four subway sections involving about 
28,000 tons. If these awards for 
the work complete are made to the 
general contractors, the tonnage they 
involve will be subtracted from the 
lump quantity of steel upon which 
the city will take bids June 5. The 
inal amount upon which the city will 
take steel bids, therefore, may not 
be over 35,000 to 40,000 tons. The 
city is asking for various alternatives 
on this steel and in the thought of 
expediting the work has asked for 
stock quotations on some of the ton- 
nage. New building inquiries in this 
city are not many, but there is fair 
riuiscellaneous railroad bridge work. 
Labor shortages still hold back fab- 
ricated shop output. An incident bear- 
ing on deferred deliveries was the 
re-offering here to other shops of 
1,000 tons’ of column cores for De- 
troit delivery originally placed with 
a certain fabricator some months ago. 
Plain material prices rule between 
2.50c and 3c, Pittsburgh, or 2.669c and 
3.169¢, New York. 


Structural Market Quieter 


Philadelphia, May 23.—Requests for 
bids for the initial lot of the heavy 
tonnages of steel which will be re- 
quired by the program of rapid tran- 
sit extensions for this city, recently 
approved by the voters, probably will 
not be ready for some weeks. Only 
the preliminary plans for this work 
have been completed to date and the 
city’s engineers now are making up 
the full drawings. The | structural 
market is quieter both in new, plain 
and fabricated orders. The mills, 
however, are hard pressed to get out 
the business on their books and show 
no intention to deviate from their re- 
cent prices which, with eastern Penn- 
sylvania makers, range from 2.70c to 
3.00c, Pittsburgh. There are reports 
of lower prices from store in this ter- 
ritory, one interest having done 2.75c, 
delivered, it is said, whereas from 
3.25¢ to 3.50c usually is asked. 


Shape Prices Hold 


Pittsburgh, May 23.—Although the 
market for structural material is not 
nearly so active as it was a few 
months ago, prices are unchanged in 
position and no evidence of any weak- 


ness is found. Specifications are 
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coming out in heavy volume, but new 
buying is comparatively light. Struc- 
tural shapes are being held at 2.50c 
for delivery at the convenience of the 
mill. 


Buy Few Structurals 


Chicago, May 23.—Inquiry and con- 
tracting for structural shapes is almost 
at a minimum. Present prices forbid 
buying of structural material to a large 
portion of the consuming public and 
demand is being reduced rapidly. 

Only two projects were closed in the 
west last week, the aggregate tonnage 
being under 260. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Extension to the plant of the Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 400 tons, to L. F. 
Shoemaker & Co, 

Extension to the plant of the Ludlum 
Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 700 tons, to the 
Blaw Steel Construction Co., general contract 
to the Samuel Austin Sons Co., Cleveland. 

Grade crossing work at Niagara Falls for 
the New York Central railroad, 850 tons, to 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Nine bridges for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
600 tons, to an independent shop. 

High school, Carbondale, Pa,, 300 tons, to 
the Phoenix Iron Works. 

Section 4 of route No. 8 of the Fourteenth 
street subway line in Brooklyn, 3,500 tons 
to the Mason & Hangar Co, 

Bridge work for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
300 tons, to an independent shop. 

Buildings for the General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass., 500 tons, to the New England 
Structural Co, 

Boiler work at Buffalo, 350 tons, to an 
independent shop, Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., engineers in charge. 


Building for the Vacuum Oil Co., Pauls-° 


boro, N. J., 250 tons, to an independent shop. 
Building for the Freeport Sulphur Co., 
Freeport, Texas, 350 tons, to an independent 
shop. 
Apartment house for Klein & Jackson, New 
York City, 500 tons, to Levering & Gerrigues. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Additional bridge work for the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, 1,200 tons, bids being taken. 

Bridge work for the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, 300 tons, bids being taken. 

Section No. 1 of route 8 of the Fourteenth 
street subway line, Brooklyn, 4,900 tons, 
Booth & Flinn, low bidders on _ general 
centract. 

Section No. 5 of route 8 of the Fourteenth 
street subway line in Brooklyn, 3,700 tons, 
McArthur Bros., low bidders on general con- 
tract. 

Extension to foundry of American Loco- 
motive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 300 tons, 
bids being taken. 

Studio for Fox Film Corporation, Corona, 
L. I., 1,000 tons or more, plans not definitely 
decided. 

Section of the Eastern Parkway subway 
from Buffalo to New Lots avenues, Manhat- 
tan, 15,700 tons, Conners Bros. low bidders 
on general contract. 

F. M. Beach, sales manager of the 
Massillon Rolling Mill Co., Massillon, 
O., has resigned and has been suc- 
ceeded by H. A. Taubensee. 





The machinists of the Automatic Ma- 
chine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., went on a 
strike a few days ago. 
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Metal Markets 


Inactivity and Further Shrinkage of 
Prices Reflected 


New York, May 23.—The metal markets 
generally have reflected dullness and a_ fur- 
ther shrinkage in prices during the week clos- 
ing today. The buying movement in cop- 
per has been succeeded by inaction and the 
market now is in the hands of second sellers. 
These interests are offering prompt and nearby 
metal at concessions and, in. some cases are 
offering deliveries extending through.,the re- 
mainder of the year. As a result, electrolytic 
is quoted as follows: Prompt and June 29¢ 
to 29.50c, cash; July and August, 28.75c to 
29c, delivered; beyond. August, 28,25c to 29%, 
delivered. Ordinary lake for prompt. and 
June shipment is quoted at 28.50c to 28.75¢c, 
cash, while July and August may be quoted 
around 28.25¢ to 28.50c, cash. Ordinary cast- 
ing copper is quoted at 26.50c to 27c, cash. 

The spelter market reflects an exceedingly 
small demand, and price recessions are being 
made each day. Today witnessed a small 
improvement in dem: id, although prices again 
sagged off. Prime western is quoted as fol- 
lows: Prompt, 14.75c, St. Louwis; May 14.- 
624%c to 14.75¢; June, 14.25¢ to 14,50c; July, 
13.75¢ to 14c; third quarter, 13,25¢ to 13,50c; 
second half 12.50c to 12.75c. Ordinary brass 
special spelter for prompt shipment is quoted 
at 16.57c, St. Louis. 

The tin market has been featured by 3 
fair volume of business, and prices have de- 
clined somewhat. Spot tin is quoted ‘at 48c. 
Ex-steamer prices are approximately as ,fol- 
lows: May, 48c; June, 46c; July, 45c; Au- 
gust, 44.50c. The difficulty in securing li- 
censes for exporting tin from England to this 
country continues the predominating factor 
in the market. 

Demand for lead is of small proportions. 
Prices in the outside market now are being 
established by second hands, who are offer- 
ing small tonnages at concessions. As a re- 
sult the outside market may be quoted at 
7.20c to 7.25c, St. Louis, and 7.25c to 7.35c, 
New York. There are some export inquiries 
in the market and these involve a considerable 
tonnage but it is not known when, they will 
be closed. The American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. continues to quote 7.50¢, New York, 
and 7.42%c, St. Louis. 

The outside aluminum market, while not 
weak, is featured by an easier price tendency. 
While the demand is somewhat better, the 
supply is larger. No. 1 ingots in carload 
lots are quoted at 58.50c to 59.50c, for prompt 
shipment. 

Ihe antimony market yesterday, for the first 
time in nearly two months, was featured by 
a fair amount of buying. This involved mainly 
spot, but also some futures. Today the mar- 
ket is dull and lower offers again are avail- 
able. Spot antimony now is quoted at 27c 
to 28c, New York, which is about 40 per 
cent lower than the prices ruling seven 
weeks ago, 


Will Blow in Woodstock 


Furnace 


New York, May 24. (By wire.)— 
The Woodstock, Ala., furnace, which 
has stood idle about four years, has 
been leased by a new company called 
the Woodstock Operating Corpora- 
tion. It is now being thoroughly re- 
modeled and will be blown in about 
July 1 to make foundry iron from 
native brown ores. J. B. Carrington, 
of Anniston, is president of the com- 
pany. 
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Sheet Mills 


Due to Slow Delivery of Sheet Bars, Labor Problems 


and Poor Railway Service 


Youngstown, O., May 23.—Sheet 
mills are having greater difficulty in 
maintaining production at a high rate. 
Factors contributing to the small 
decline in production shown this 
week, are: delayed and insufficient de- 
liveries of sheet bars, labor troubles 
and poor railroad service. The sheet 
producers are entirely in the hands 
of the steel mills and the rate of op- 
erations of the former fluctuates in 
close ratio to the supplies received 
from the steelmakers. This condition 
shows no improvement, despite the 
increased offerings of sheet bars in 
the valleys and in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict during the past few days. These 
offerings have been generally for 
small lots. Deliveries from the steel 
mills are made more irregular by the 
inability of the railroads to handle 
consignments promptly. The sheet 
producer who is in need of steel finds 
himself forced to exert pressure first 
on the steel mills, and afterwards on 
the railroads before sheet bars are 
dumped into his bar bank. The sheet 
mill interests have shown no disposi- 
tion to criticize the steelmakers, as 
there is a keén realization of the enor- 
mous pressure under which the steel 
producers are working. 

The labor situation, while materi- 
ally improved, is far from ideal. De- 
lays are encountered frequently in 
different departments and production 
has suffered. No action has_ been 
taken yet relative to the adoption 
of a new wage schedule, the present 
scale with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
expiring on July 1. Until the Asso- 
ciation’s demands are more clearly 
formulated and understood, the mills 
will be unable to adopt a definite 
course. 

The market for sheets continues 
strong. The volume of inquiries is 
smaller, but order books are well 
filled. Occasional lots of black sheets 
have been sold at 2.90c, but the gen- 
erally accepted minimum is 3c. Prem- 
iums of $5 a ton were taken this 
week on some large sizes of black 
sheets. Blue annealed sheets con- 
tinue to command from 3c to 3.25c, 
depending upon the gage. Prices of 
galvanized sheets are somewhat lower 
in, sympathy with the decline in spel- 
ter, but the tonnage moving is small. 

Sheets Stronger 


Pittsburgh, May 23. — With most 
manufacturers of steel sheets unable to 


promise deliveries until the latter part 
of the third quarter of this year, prices 
of all grades reflect strength in this 
district. some makers are refusing to 
shade 3.25c for No. 10 blue annealed 
products and 3.05c is being quoted by 
some manufacturers of bessemer black 
sheets. These figures, however, are be- 
ing shaded in some instances by mills 
that have accumulated small surplus ton- 
nages. 

Specifications against contracts are 
coming out in decidedly heavy volume 
and some new demand is_ reported. 
Manufacturers of automobiles and elec- 
trical equipment are attempting to sup- 
plement contracts placed some time ago. 


Easier Conditions 


Cleveland, May 23.—The sheet mar- 
ket seems to be a trifle easier. While 
as high as 3.70c, Pittsburgh, for No. 
10 is being paid in the Cleveland 
district, lower prices prevail in com- 
petitive territory and there is a ten- 
dency to get away from the highest 
quotations recently named, and a quo- 
tation as low as 3.25c is rather com- 


mon, 
Chicago Market Easier 


Chicago, May 23.—Black sheets seem 
somewhat easier and may be contracted 
readily at 3.09c to 3.10c, Chicago mill. 
Some Ohio mills are quoting at about 
this rate and there appears little com- 
petition for business owing to difficulty 
in obtaining raw material. No. 10 blue 
annealed are quoted at 3.19c to 3.29c, 
Chicago mill, while some mills are ask- 
ing much higher prices, putting this 
class of sheets on the sheared plate 
basis. Galvanized sheets are obtainable 
at 4.94c to 5.19c, Chicago mill. 


Ferro is Easier 


Sales of Indian Product Being Made 
Heavier Domestic Output 


New York, May 23.—Increased offer- 
ings of ferro-manganese largely by do- 
mestic makers, continue to produce an 
easier price condition, especially for the 
earlier periods of delivery. | Carload 
and small lots of standard 80 per cent 
metal for spot have been sold at $250, 
seaboard, and there are further offers 
to sell by domestic makers at that 
figure. Government navy yards bought 
a carload of spot around $250, seaboard. 
For second and third quarter, $200 to 
$225, furnace or seaboard, is asked and 


pone, 
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for last quarter, about $175. A sale of 
domestic 40 per cent at $3, per unit, at 
the furnace, is noted. These prices are 
lower than those which the English 
makers have been quoting, but there 
continue to be few sales of the latter 
and then mainly for next year’s de- 
livery, for which $175, seaboard, is 
asked. 

An interesting development in the 
ferro-manganese situation is the sale in 
this country of about 1,500 tons of 
Indian ferro-manganese manufactured 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Sakchi, 
India. This alloy has been sold through 
middlemen who have been marketing it 
to the general trade, the price ar- 
rangement between the producer and the 
merchants being upon a sliding scale. 
This metal is being sold to consumers 
on a unit basis. The Indian ferro- 
manganese runs from 70 to 75 per 
cent in manganese and is considerably 
higher in phosphorus than the English 
product. It is made from Indian ores. 
The Tata company has had one of its 
two blast furriaces on the making of 
this alloy and after having produced 
some tonnage, this stack again is run- 
ning on iron. The sales of Indian 
ferro-manganese in this country are 
made subject to the buyer giving the 
usual guarantees required by the English 
admiralty that none of this alloy or the 
steel from which it is made will be 
shipped to the enemies of Great Britain 
or her allies. Part of the tonnage sol.l 
in this country already has arrived. 

Some lower prices on early spiegel- 
eisen also have developed from domes- 
tic producers. Sales of 16 to 20 per 
cent for June-July delivery have been 
closed at from $58 to $60, furnace. 
Makers previously have been asking on 
early deliveries premiums over the $60 
contract price for 20 per cent for last 
half. Leading producers still quote this 
latter figure for last half. One lot of 
several thousand tons of this alloy 
is under negotiation. Another inquiry 
for 1,000 tons is current. Most of this 
business is for export, including some 


tonnage for Australia. 
Sales of Indian Ferro 


Pittsburgh, May 23.—The outstanding 
feature of the market for ferro-alloys 
this week, was the sale of several com- 
paratively small tonnages of 75-per cent 
ferro-manganese, smelted by the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., Sakchi, India. It is 
understood that at least 500 tons of this 
material, made from Indian ores, have 
been sold during the last couple of 
weeks. The market for 80-per cent 
ferro-manganese is comparatively quiet 
and reports of exorbitantly high prices 
are less frequent. Demand for 50-per 
cent and lower grades of ferro-silicon 
continue heavy; no change in prices is 


noted. 
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Steel Plates for Next Year 


Important Buyers Sounding the Market for 1917—Some 
Tendency to Get Away From Highest Quotations 


Philadelphia, May 23.—A significant 
new development in the plate market 
is the sounding out of the mills by 
large buyers in this territory for prices 
on round tonnages of steel to cover 
1917 requirements. Some of these 
buyers are among the largest and 
most important of their kind in the 
country. One of them wanted 20,000 
to 25,000 tons; another 7,000 to 10,000 
tons, the latter to cover all-year needs. 
That these consumers would inquire 
for plates at present prices so far 
ahead is accepted as a mark of much 
faith in the continued strength of the 


market, by these interests. Specifica- 
tions with eastern makers continue 
very heavy and despite large ship- 


ments, the tonnage on mill books still 
grows. One leading eastern Penn- 
sylvania plate maker has found the 
demands of its finishing mills so large 
that he has purchased a tonnage of 
and billets from outside pro- 
-Locomotive requirements for 
East- 
new 


slabs 

ducers. 
plates call for a heavy tonnage. 
ern makers are not accepting 
business except on specific needs and 
they quote from 3.75c to 4.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, for shipment at their conveni- 
ence while early deliveries command 
up to 5.50c, Pittsburgh. The boiler 
plate manufacturers have appointed a 
committee of three from their num- 
ber to await upon the secretary- of 
commerce and urge the modification 
of the present marine steel 
specifications, in essential points. The 
plate makers still are refusing much 
under the present 


boiler 


tonnage ordered 


code. 


High Prices Check Buying 


Cleveland, May 23.—While Cleve- 
land mills continue to quote as high 
as 4c to 4.50c on plates, and most of 
the eastern mills are quoting around 
4c for delivery up to January, at least 
eastern mill is selling universal 
plates for prompt delivery at a con- 
siderably lower price. Owing it is 
believed, to the high prices asked for 
even fairly prompt delivery, the de- 
mand is not active. 


Plates Still High 


Pittsburgh, May 23. — Specifications 
for finished products are not so heavy 
as they were a few weeks ago and new 
buying is comparatively light, although 
prices are as high as ever. Consumers 
have given up in their efforts to obtain 
material for early shipment and it is 
likely that the market will be quiet for 


one 


several weeks. Although the 2.75c quo- 
tation has not been withdrawn by all 
mills, it gradually is. disappearing and 
indications. are that plates will be estab- 
lished at minimum before 
July 1. Material for prompt delivery is 
commanding as high as 4.25c, but de- 
mand for prompt shipment is not so 
heavy as previously. Specifications for 
plates for shipment to car builders are 
heavy and several inquiries for car ma- 
terial are pending. 


Market Quiet 


Chicago, May 23. — A deadlock ap- 
to exist in the market for steel 
plates in the west and comparatively 
little buying is being done. Large -pro- 
ducers have nothing to offer for this 
year and have not yet opened books for 
next year. Prices are above the level 
at which most consumers can take ma- 
terial and their product and in- 
quiry is not heavy. 


2.90c as a 


pears 


sell 


Tin Plate Prices 


Are Moving Upward — Affected by 
Heavy Foreign Demand 


Pittsburgh, May 23. — The tin plate 
market continues to reflect strength, 
and prices rapidly are advancing toward 
higher levels. Some people in close 
touch with the situation fear that a 
shortage of tin plate may exist before 
the end of the year, unless crops fail to 
meet expectations. Large quantities 
of condensed milk are being shipped to 
belligerent European nations and numer- 
ous inquiries are pending for canned 
soups, vegetables, and the like. Were it 
not for the fact that many consumers 
carried heavy stocks at the opening of 
the 1916 season, it is probable that many 
canning interests would be seriously em- 
barrassed. No sales at 
than $5.50, base, can be found and an 
independent manufacturer is understood 
to have sold a fairly heavy tonnage of 
material for export at $6.10, base. 
Inquiries for foreign shipment are de- 
cidedly heavy, but most mills in this 
district are not in a position to consider 
additional tonnages, on account of in- 
ability to meet specifications for deliv- 


trace of less 


ery this year. 


Foundry Additions.—The Bay View 
Foundry Co., Sandusky, O,. *manufac- 
turer of gray iron castings for auto- 
mobile, marine and stationary gas en- 
gine parts, has awarded contracts for 
an addition to its foundry, 65 x 150 
feet, and an extension to its cleaning 
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room, 25 x 90 feet. These are the 
second additions made by this com- 
pany during the last eight months 
and are made necessary to provide 
capacity for the constantly growing 
demand for its products. The con- 
tracts provide for the completion of 
these extensions within 100 days. 


Warehouse Orders 


Include Tonnage for Ship Building in 
Japan 


Cleveland, May 23.—In connection 
with the building of a number of ves- 
sels by Japanese ship yards, an order 
for several hundred tons of rivet rods 
to be shipped from warehouse has 
been placed by a representative of a 
Japanese company. This order dupli- 
cates a similar tonnage placed some 
time ago. Warehouse business con- 
tinues fairly active, but there is not 
the rush which prevailed last month. 


Warehouses Busy 


Cincinnati, May 23.—Orders 
coming in freely to warehouses, but 
it is difficult to obtain shipments 
from mills. Demand is about’ evenly 
distributed over the various materials 
carried by local houses. Building 
operations are not as active as they 
might be, but demand from that 
source is heavy for structurals and 
re-inforcing bars. Prices are very 
strong and unchanged, 


Bolts and Rivets 


Have Again Been Advanced—No Change 
in Nut Prices 

Pittsburgh, May 23.—Manufacturers 
of rivets last week advanced prices 
to 4.25c as a minimum for structural 
rivets for delivery the remainder of 
the year; that figure is $10 a ton 
above the price previously prevailing 
for shipment the third quarter of this 
year. Bolts have been advanced about 
5 per cent. Prices of nuts are un- 
changed. Demand for all three prod- 
ucts is extremely heavy and mills in 
this district cannot accept specifica- 
tions for delivery before the fourth 
quarter of this year. 


Serap Listless in East 


New York, May 23.—A listless con- 
of business continues in the 
market and prices are soft. 
Most of the business being carried on 
is in speciaities. A round lot of car 
wheels brought $18, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania. Cast scrap is weaker, 
No. 1 machinery cast having gone at 
about $17.75 and No. 1 heavy cast 
at under $17, delivered Jersey points. 
Turnings continue very plentiful and 
are heavy in price. 


dition 
scrap 


are 
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Foreign Railroad Buying 


Includes Important Rail Orders—Domestic Lines 


Are Taking a Few Additional Tonnages 


New York, May 23.—Foreign rail- 
road systems again are placing more 
important rail orders. in the country. 
The |‘ French Government Railways 
have ordered 20,000 to 25,000 tons ad- 
ditional from an independent’ mill. 
Since ordering 80,000 tons originally 
from the). Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
some weeks ago;-the French railways 
have closed for supple- 
mentary lots, bringing their total pur- 
chases in this country in_ recent 
months to close to 175,000 tons. The 
inquiries for more rails for the Rus- 
sian State Railways, which have been 
market in for. several 
months, are showing more activity. 
One new lot of 30.00 tons is under- 
stood to have been placed with large 
makers in this country. The addi- 
tional Russian inquiries now pending 
have been put out in various amounts 
from different sources and some of 
them call singly for more than 100,000 
tons. The disposition of the recent 
inquiry for 30,000 tons for the Italian 
State Railways has not been learned. 


five or six 


in the some 


Locomotive Buying Active 


buying a few 


Domestic roads are 
additional tonnages of rails for next 
year. A western system this week 
placed here 3,000 to 5,000 tons for 
that delivery at the advanced sched- 
ule of prices. There are numerous 
inquiries for frog and switch work in 
the market for next year, but the 
manufacturers are not quoting. Busi- 
ness for next year also is offered 


in spikes, track bolts and other track 
supplies and it is being treated sim- 
ilarly by the mills. Extraordinary 
prices for track bolts have been paid 
for this year’s delivery, one lot going 
to an éastern Pennsylvania maker at 
6% cents per pound. 

Locomotive buying continues active. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has placed 
50, half with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works half with the American 
Locomotive Co. The Pennsylvania 
lines west are reported to have closed 
builder. The 
has awarded 
three to the 

The Sea- 
to place 20 


189 of 


and 


western 
Grande 


for 75 with a 
Denver & Rio 
10 and the Ann Arbor 
American Locomotive Co. 
board Air line is about 
the revived inquiry 
the New York Central lines still 
awaits action. The car market this 
week shows an almost complete ab- 
sence of new inquiries or sales. The 
only car award noted is 20 passenger 


the Norfolk & West- 


and for 


equipment for 


ern to the Harlan & Hollingsworth 


Corporation. 
Old Cars to Russia 


Chicago, May 23.—An interesting side- 
the car building situation is 
the proposal of an _ eastern 
equipment company to rebuild 5,000 
secondhand railroad cars of 60,000 to 
80,000 pounds capacity, to be shipped to 
Russia. The Russian commission has 
been seeking for many months to place 
orders for railroad cars in this country, 
but the situation has prevented this be- 
ing done. The present plan will give 
the Russian government serviceable cars 


light on 
found in 


of somewhat lighter pattern than are 
required by railroads in this country, 
and most of them will require little 


changing except to adopt them to the 
5-foot gage which is standard in that 
country. 

The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake railroad is inquiring for 300 auto- 


mobile cars and the Illinois Central 
railroad for 300 stock cars. Some in- 
quiry is also Current for passenger 


equipment, but in small lots and widely 
scattered. 


Rails and Track Equipment 


Pittsburgh, May 23.—Manufacturers 
of light rails now are selling that 
product ‘on the gross ton basis, in- 


stead of the 100-pound basis, as had 
been the custom for many years. No 
changes in have been an- 
nounced recently. Demand for light 
rails is heavy. Mills rolling standard 
sections are experiencing considerable 
activity, but are not able to promise 
deliveries until the third quarter of 
1917. Traction and industrial rail- 
roads are figuring in the market for 


prices 


rather heavy tonnages. 
Some Rails Being Sold 


Small lots of 
are 


and on 


May 23. — 
bessemer rails 
this market 
quality some deliveries 
in 1916. Sales vary from 
lots of 10,000 tons, although tonnages as 
the latter not common. 
nothing is 
standard open-hearth 
liveries can be made until late in 


Chicago, 
standard 
booked in 


being 
this 
can be made 
carloads to 
large as are 


Practically being done on 
de- 


1917. 


rails, as no 


Track fastenings are comparatively 
active, although most of the larger 
roads have covered their requirements 


for the present year. 

Rail mills have changed their method 
of quoting on light rails and now give 
figures on gross tons instead of by the 
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May 25, 


This is a return to a 
was abandoned 


hundred pounds. 
former method, 
severai years ago and now is being re- 


which 


sumed. 


Canadian Orders 


Ottawa, Ont., May 23.—The Can- 
adian government has placed orders 
with the Canadian Car & Foundry 


Co., of Montreal, Que.; and the East- 
ern Car Co., a subsidiary of the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co., for freight 
cars, to cost approximately $2,000,000. 
The standard 50-ton 
type, and for use on the Intercolonial 
railway. It is also reported that the 
Candian Northern Railway Co. will 
place orders at an early ‘date for cars. 

The Canadian Locomotive’ Co., 
Kingston, Ont., has just closed a con- 
tract for 30 locomotives, to be used 
on the Canadian government railways. 
The locomotives are of an _ excep- 
tionally large type and will cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 


Corrigan-McKinney Makes 
Additions 


cars to be of a 


The River Furnace Co., Cleveland, 
subsidiary of Corrigan, McKinney & 
Co., which lighted for the first time 


its No. 3 blast furnace last Saturday, 
is completing its fourth stack, its 
Koppers by-product coke oven plant, 
beside making a number of other ad- 
ditions and improvements. The new 
No. 3 stack is 90 feet high and its 
bosh is 22 feet. It has a rated capac- 
ity of 600 tons daily and No. 4 stack 


is to be its exact duplicate. This is 
the first 600-ton stack operated by 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. No. 4 


stack will be ready to blow in about 
the middle of July. No’s 3 and 4 
stacks will make basic iron for the 
steel plant of the River Furnace Co., 
while Nos. 
oper- 
had 


now is operating, 


2 stacks will 


which 

1 and 
ate as 
been 
product 


continue to 
furnaces. It 
the entire by- 
battery of 204 
early in 
building 


merchant 
that 
oven 


expected 
coke 
ovens would be completed 
July, but 


prevent 


incident to 
completion 
These 


delays 
will their 

until some time in 
ovens are being built in blocks of 51 


entire 
August. 


ovens, 
Cotton Tie Rolling 
Pittsburgh, May 23.—Mills in the 
Greater Pittsburgh district now are 
rolling cotton ties for the 1916 sea- 


son, but the market has not yet been 
opened and it is not likely that prices 
will be before June 10. 
Cotton ties last year sold at 85 cents 
a bundle of 45 pounds, compared with 
1914. It is believed that 
manufacturers will ask not than 
$1 a bundle this year. 


announced 


65 cents in 


less 
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Boilermakers Meet 


Master Botler Makers’ Association is in 
Session in Cleveland 


Over 500 members of the Master 
Boiler Makers’ and _ Boiler Makers’ 
Supply Men’s Associations are assembled 
at the Hollenden hotel, Cleveland, at- 
tending the tenth annual convention of 
the organization. 

The four-day program, which began 
with the opening session Tuesday morn- 
ing, provides for five business sessions, 
numerous events for the entertainment 
of the visitors, and the annual meeting 
of the Boiler Makers Supply Men’s As- 
sociation. 

The opening meeting was called to or- 
der Tuesday morning at 10 o'clock by 
Andrew S. Green, president of the 
Master Boiler Maker’s Association. Fol- 
the invocation, by John H. 
past president of the associa- 
Harry L. Davis, mayor of 
Cleveland, delivered the address of wel- 
come. P. J. Conrath, past president, re- 
sponded on behalf of the visiting asso- 
The address to have 
livered by D. R. MacBain, superintendent 
of motive power, New York Central 
lines, was read by the secretary, Harry 
D. Vought. President. Andrew _ S. 
Green, made the president’s annual ad- 
dress, after which the meeting went 
into business session. 

During the afternoon session, 
pictures of the manufacturing of pipe, 
showing every process from the mining 
of the ore to .the finishing of the 
product, were shown under the direc- 
tion of the National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. J. S. Unger, Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, read a paper on the 
effect of sulphur in steel. 

Frank McManamy, chief boiler inspec- 
tor of the interstate commerce commis- 
delivered the principal address of 
Committee _ re- 
following sub- 


lowing 
Smythe, 
tion, Hon. 


ciation. been de- 


motion 


sion, 
the 
ports 


session. 
the 


Wednesday 
were read on 
jects: 

Oxy-Acetylene and Its Advantage in 
Boiler Repair—John Harthill, Chairman. 

Electric Welding and Its Advantage in 
Boiler Repair.—P. F. Gallagher, Chair- 
man. 

Do Long Flues Which 
Length and Thickness That They Sag 
on Being Applied to Boiler, Vibrate 
With the Momentum of the Locomotive 
When in Service ?—C. L. Hempel, Chair- 
mati. 

Why Do Front Flue Sheets Bulge and 


Are of Such 


How Can It Be Eliminated?—John B. 
Tate, Chairman. 

Best’ Method of Cleaning and Main- 
taining Superheated Tubes—T. F. Pow- 
ers, Chairman. 

The Thursday morning session will 
include addresses by J. T. Carroll, 


assistant general superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R., and T. W. Lowe, former president 
of the Master Boiler Makers’ Associa- 
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tion. Committee reports will be read on 
the following subjects: 


To Obtain Extension of Time Limit 
For Removal of Caps, With Flexible 
Staybolts.—C. N. Nau, Chairman. 

What is the Most Economical Method 
of Removing and Replacing Wide Fire- 
boxes in Locomotive Boilers?—B. F. 
Sarver, Chairman. 

What is the Advantage . Cutting Off 
Stay Ends With the Acetylene 
Over the Old Method of S esaes and 
Chisel?—Thomas Lewis, Chairman. 

Which Firebox Steel Gives the Best 
Result in Locomotive Service—the Basic 
or the Acid?—James C. Clark, Chair- 
man. 

Cracking of Barrel Sheets, Where 
They Crack as Well’as the Shape of 
Crack?—C, R. Bennett, Chairman. 

What are the Best Rules to Follow in 
Arriving at the Maximum Heating Sur- 
face of a Locomotive Boiler?—Charles 
P. Patrick, Chairman. 





During the afternoon session, reports 


will be made in the following: 


What are thé Advantages and the 
Disadvantages of Fusible Plugs in 
Crown Sheets of Locomotive Boilers ?— 
A. R. Hodges, Chairman. 

What are the Advantages or Disad- 
vantages in the Use of Standard Thick- 
ness of Copper Ferrules for Both Good 
and Bad Water Districts or Territories? 
Is It Better to Use Light Copper in One 
District and Heavier Thickness in An- 
other or is Any Difference Experienced? 
—W. H. Laughridge, Chairman. 

Cleaning Boilers in Back Shop or 


Round House When all Flues Have 
Been Removed and the Most Economi- 


cal Way of Doing it?—George Austin, 
Chairman. 

The Friday 
the reading of committee reports and 
the transaction of general business. The 
annual election of officers will be held 
during the meeting. 

An interesting feature of the conven- 


session will be devoted to 


tion is an exhibit of boiler tools and 
appliances in which over 40 manufac- 
turers are represented. Among the 
companies participating in the exhibit 
are following: 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

Parkersburg Iron Co., Parkersburg. 

Champion “ Rivet Co., Cleveland. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleve 
land. 


W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Indianapois. 

Nut Co., Ceveland. 

Lukens Iron & Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
Flannery Bolt Co., Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland Steel Tool Co., Cleveland. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 

Draper Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland 
Hilles & Jones Co., 
Oxweld-Acetylene Co., 


Upson 


Wilmington, Del. 
Newark, N. J. 


strike at the plant 
& Co., Newark, 
had been in effect about 
been settled and the 
work. The de- 
mands, for shorter hours 
without pay, 
granted by the company. 


The machinists’ 
of Robert J. 
1 eae 


weeks, 


Emory 
which 
two has 


men again are. at 
which 


reduction in 


were 


were not 
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Men Return 


And Conditions in Céincinnaté 
Greatly Improve 


Shops 


The strike of union machinists in 
Cincinnati has apparently turned in 
favor of employers. Some of the 
machine tool shops in the Oakley 
district, against which the strike was 
specifically directed, now have more 
men on their day shifts than before 
the strike was renewed on May 1. 
The night shifts are not as large as 
they were before the strike was called. 
Out of about ‘11,000 machinists’ em- 
ployed in Cincinnati shops, between 
1,800 and 2,000 left their work on 
May 1 at the call of union leaders, 
but of this number only slightly over 
1,000 still remain out on strike. Ma- 
chine tool makers report that these 
latter are generally returning to their 
respective places by ones and twos. 
Not a single large machine shop has 
been forced to close down, because 
of this strike, but a few smaller ones 
which openly admit that they are 
unable to cope with a strike of any 
kind, have ceased operations. How- 
ever, if workmen continue to return 
to work as they have been in the 
past two weeks, these smaller shops 
are expected to reopen in the near 
future. 





Pope Again Chosen 


Following the convention of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in New York last week, the board 
of directors of that organization re- 
elected the old officers for the ensu- 
ing year. Colonel Geo. Pope, of the 
Walker & Barkman Mfg. Co. Hart- 
ford, Conn., thus occupies the office 
of president for the fourth consecu- 
tive time. Henry Abbott, of the 
Calculagraph Co., New York, 
urer; J. P. Bird, general manager and 
assistant treasurer, and Geo. S. Boudi- 
not, secretary. The two latter offi- 
cials will continue to maintain their 
offices at the headquarters of the 
association in New York. 


Sent to Jail 

New York, May 23.—Following fur- 
ther rioting in the vicinity of the 
Standard Underground Cable Co.'s 
plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., the 
local police took charge of the situa- 
tion and arrested the 22-year old 
strike leader, Stephen Speck. The 
latter was given an immediate hear- 
ing and sentenced to three months in 
jail. As a result of this action, it 
is expected that the backbone of the 
and costly strike at this plant 
broken. 


huge 
has been 


is treas- - 


ee ee 
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Large Scrap Production 


Due to Heavy Cropping of Ingots and Billets in 
the Manufacture of War Material 


Pittsburgh, May 23.—In analyzing 
the condition of the scrap market the 
last few months, an explanation for 
the long period of inactivity is found 
in the unusually heavy production 
of crop ends of and billets, 
made for the manufacture of war ma- 
Nearly all the more important 
west have been 


ingots 


terial, 
mills in the central 
pouring or finishing steel in connec- 
tion with munition contracts and most 
mills have produced enough scrap to 
meet their requirements. Some of the 
larger melters in the district have not 
figured in the scrap market for sev- 
eral months. It will be recalled that, 
when the Carnegie Steel Co. bought 
50,000 tons of heavy melting steel two 
months ago, the price of that stock 


advanced to $18.50; it is now $17 a 


ton, delivered. While demand for 
turnings and borings has been aug- 
mented by the consumption of both 


grades in blast furnaces, yet supplies 


have been increased proportionately 
by the manufacture of shells. The 
scrap market is decidedly quiet and 


no change.in the position of prices 
is noted this week. 


Nearly at Standstill 


-Trading in 
standstill 


May 22. 


almost at a 


Philadelphia, 
old material is 
in this district, owing to the inability 
of sellers to make shipments because 


of the congestion at important mill 
plants. Embargoes by the railroads 
continue in effect at various works 


and at others the buyers themselves 


are holding back the deliveries be- 
cause of large stocks. Price weak- 
ness has not been extended further 
and the tendency appears to be 
slightly in the direction of  better- 
ment. Steel shafting is one of the 
few grades that have declined fur- 
ther. The market continues full of 
offerings of turnings. 
Dealers Feel Better 

Cleveland, May 23. With the 


critical portion of the floating material 


eliminated from the iron and_ steel 
scrap market, dealers are much re- 
lieved and are glad to see a clean, 


solid bottom suggest itself. By float- 
ing material is meant that scrap which 
came to the market through unim- 
portant country dealers who general- 
ly are absent; also that material which 


was put on track and later en- 
countered embargoes or _ rejections, 
and finally that material which was 


being purchased on _ speculation. 


Prevailing prices, therefore, are be- 
lieved to have a firm foundation 
which will be fairly difficult to under- 
The market naturally is at a 
standstill, pending an adjustment to 
the new conditions. Dealers are of 
the opinion the present weakness of 
scrap is not justified and _ scrap 
should be raised to its proper rela- 
tion in respect to the high level of 
the finished steel market. A _ healthy 
undertone exists to stimulate this 
opinion and to help in attaining this 
end. 

An embargo on scrap is still in 
force at the mill of the Allegheny 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., but the 
one at the Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, 
was lifted last Saturday. Corrigan- 
McKinney & Co., Cleveland, have 
asked shipments to be held until June 
l. Heavy melting steel is holding 
steady at $16 to $16.25, although less 
desirable grades are going as low as 
$15.50, and the more preferred grades, 
such as railroad rail steel and crop 
ends, have brought as high as $18, 
local mill. The market on borings 
and turnings is remarkably soft, due 
to the embargo of the largest con- 
sumer at Brackenridge. In fact, bor- 
ings are said to have little or no 
market. Since foundries are buying 
only a reduced percentage of scrap, 
the price of machine cast and stove 
plate has shown itself to be, to a cer- 
tain extent, depressed. 


mine. 


Chicago Scrap Lower 


Chicago, May 23.—Further slight de- 
clines are being made in various items 
of iron and steel scrap in Chicago. 
Practically no trading is being done and 
consumers remain out of the market 
with nothing evident to indicate when 
they will return. Prices are on a dis- 
tinctly lower plane and some observers 
believe the bottom of the present re- 
cession has been reached. 

The Grand Trunk railroad is offer- 
ing a list containing 1,420 tons, the 
Monon railroad, 600 tons, the Wabash 
railroad 2,080 tons, including 500 tons 


of No. 1 wrought, 200 tons of No. 2 
wrought and 270 tons of wheels. The 
Northern Pacific offers 4,800 tons and 


the Rock Island railroad 3,600 tons, in- 
cluding 1,500 tons of steel rails. 


Weaker at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, May 23.—The iron and 


steel scrap market continues’ to 
fluctuate, prices being uncertain be- 
cause of the lack of transactions. 


(For complete prices see page 1186.) 
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Although cast borings are generally 
being held from $7 to $7.50 per net 
ton, a sale was made today on a 
basis of from $6.75 to $7.25 per net 
ton. Sales of heavy melting scrap 
are low, but occasional small lots are 
being disposed of for prompt _ ship- 
ment at $13.75 to $14.25 per gross ton. 
Malleable scrap appears to be a little 
stronger and is quoted from $9 to 
$9.50 per net ton, which is an ad- 
vance of 50 cents. Stove, plate is 
in fair demand and is quoted from 
$8.25 to $8.75 per net ton. Machine 
shop turnings have declined 25 cents 
a ton and are given from $6.50 to $7 
per net ton. No. 1 machine cast is 
stationary at $11.50 to $12 per net ton. 


Carload Trading 


May 23. — The continued 
demand for iron and stee! 
St. Louis district has nar- 


St. Louis, 
shrinkage in 
scrap in the 


rowed down the limit of actual opera- 
tions to carload trading and even in 
these small transactions there is not a 


great deal of activity. Naturally, such 
a trade condition is not conducive to 
continued strength of the market, and, 
as might have been expected, prices are 
unsettled and somewhat weaker. The 
consensus of opinion, however, is that a 
buying movement likely will set in 
shortly on the part of the larger con- 
sumers, and dealers here are endeavor- 
ing to hold their stocks awaiting the 
turn in the market. The only railroad 
offering before the trade here this week 
is a list from the Wabash railroad ag- 
gregating 2,100 tons. 


Soft in South 
Ala. May 23. — The 


softened another de- 


Birmingham, 
scrap market 
gree or so with the result that prices 
obtained differ materially when it comes 
to actual Present condi- 
tions are owing largely to the immense 
amount of old material that has been 
dumped on the yards. Dealers 
freely the dull tone and fortify them- 


has 


transactions. 


admit 


selves with the hope that it will be 
temporary. In many instances deals 
may be conducted as much as $1 be- 
low quotations. The latter have not 


been changed, as they still constitute the 
basis of transactions, with the exception 
of heavy melting which has been marked 
down 50 cents. 


Shipping to Pittsburgh 


Buffalo, May 23.—Dealers of 
Buffalo district are shipping quantities 
of scrap into the Pittsburgh and the 
territory. Market conditions 
remain the same as_ reported 
a week ago. The principal local user 
of heavy melting steel is not taking 
on additional tonnages under new 
contracts, but is continuing to accept 
deliveries on lots sold some time ago. 
Prices hold as previously quoted. 


the 


valley 
about 
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Pig ron Prices 


Must be Revised by the British Govern- 
ment—Buying Halts 
Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 

Birmingham, Eng., May 6. 

The pig iron industry has not yet 
completely settled down to the new 
business conditions involved by the 
government maximum prices. It is 
increasingly evident that these prices 
will have to be revised in view of the 
constant advances in coke values. 
Very shortly, all blast furnace pro- 
prietors will be paying more for coke 
than the basis fixed some months 
ago, and as this advance will be equal 
to about 1s 6d per ton of pig iron, 
there is every hope that the mirfistry 
of munitions will allow a correspond- 
ing increase in the maximum. For 
some reason, the government author- 
ity has shown marked dislike of any- 
thing approaching sliding-scale ar- 
rangements; but something of this 
kind is regarded by the trade as offer- 
ing the only means of satisfactory 
price settlements. The Middlesbrough 
market has shown decided strength, 
but very little business is passing. 
This is partly due to the somewhat 
confused situation which has arisen 
in connection with prices. At the end 
of last week the settlement price was 
82s 6d ($19.80) but it has now ad- 
vanced to 90s ($21.60). The govern- 
ment price is 82s 6d ($19.20) for home 
consumption. Makers’ stocks are low, 
and iron is continually taken from the 
warrant to stores so that small con- 
sumers have difficulty in getting sup- 


plies. The amount in stock is now 
only 36,000 tons. Enquiries from 
abroad are plentiful, and _ neutrals 


would gladly pay considerably more 
than the 90s ($21.60) quoted, but for 
the fact that the government is with- 


holding licenses until all home re- 
quirements are met. Trade is carried 
on under great difficulty. Merchant 


business is greatly hampered by sell- 
ing regulations, one of which requires 
the disclosure of the customer’s name. 
Pig iron buying beyond the end of 
June is almost at a standstill, in view 
of the uncertainty as to maximum 
prices. 


Finished Iron and Steel 


The works continue extremely ac- 
tive, in the production of all descrip- 
tions of iron and steel. The large 
increases in productive capacity, 
especially through the plant exten- 
sions at Sheffield, are beginning to 


tell, and there are reports of better 
deliveries, which suggest that, in re- 
gard to munition steel, the works are 
doing better in the way of meeting 
In Sheffield, nearly the 


requirements. 
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whole of the output of the furnaces is 
being applied to munitions, and the 
ordinary consumer has a poor pros- 
pect of getting supplies. 

The recent regulations, prohibiting 
steel export, have had a very impor- 
tant result at Sheffield where, until 
now, large powers have been given 
to the Cutlers’ Co., whose expert 
knowledge has been found useful by 
the government in the granting of 
export licenses. The Cutlers’ Co. has 
issued as many as 60,000 certificates 
in regard to the freedom of exported 
steel from tungsten and other alloys, 
whose scarcity many months ago 
necessitated prohibition of foreign 
business. Representations have been 
made to the government, the result 
of which will be that in regard to 
such materials as steel containing 
tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium, 
nickel, chrome and cobalt, the Cutlers’ 
Co. still has authority to issue cer- 


tificates. But for steel exports cov- 
ering the following goods the war 
trade department retains the author- 


ity in its own hands. These products 
comprise rails and sleepers, springs, 
wheels and axles, shipbuilding plates, 
and sectional materials, bars, angles, 
rods, shapes and sections, blooms, bil- 
lets and slabs, bridge, boilers and 
other plates ™%-inch thick and up- 
wards, wire, except barbed and galv- 
anized wire, which can be exported 
to British possessions and protector- 
ates, files, except to British posses- 
sions and protectorates. 


Drop Forge Association 


The annual convention of the 
American Drop Forge Association 
will be held on June 9 and 10 in 
Philadelphia, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Adelphia. 

F, A. Ingalls, of Harvey, Ill, is 
president of the association, and EF. 
B. Horne, of the Packard Motor Co., 
Detroit, is secretary. H. N. Taylor, 
of the N. & G. Taylor Co., Phila- 
delphia, is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. The membership 
of the association includes many of 
the principal manufacturers of auto- 
mobile forgings, and former meetings 


have been held in Detroit, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh. Drop forging con- 
cerns not already members of the 


association are cordially invited to 


attend this meeting. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
134 per cent on the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock of the Taylor-Wharton 
Iron & Steel Co. for the three months 
ending March 31, 1916, has been 
declared. 


(For complete prices see page 1186.) 
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Armor Plate Bill 


May Be Made a _ Rider to Naval 
Appropriation Bill 


Washington, May 24.—Democratic 
members of the house committee on 
naval affairs are said to have changed 
the plans with regard to passing 
legislation providing for a govern- 
ment-owned armor plate plant. The 
new proposal is said to be inserted in 
the armor plate bill as it passed 
the senate in the naval appropriation 
bill as an amendment. The naval bill 
is expected to be called up in ‘the 
house next Saturday. It was reported 
out last week. With the armor plate 
bill inserted in the naval bill as an 
amendment; the already = strong 
chances of enacting legislation for 
a government armor plate pliant prob- 
ably would be strengthened, because 
some Democrats or others who might 
be opposed to the idea of a govern- 
ment armor plate plant may not feel 
like opposing it at the cost of holding 
up the naval appropriation bill. 

The Republicans evidently will 
strongly fight the plan for a govern- 
ment-owned armor plate plant, but 
apparently they will not have suffi- 
cient strength to defeat ior to have 
it amended in any substantial degree. 
They will, however, urge as vigorously 
as possible, the following amendment, 
which, it is believed, will be offered 
by Represeutative Butler, ranking 
Republican member of the naval com- 
mittee: 


“The federal trade commission is 
hereby directed, immediately after the 
passage of this act (armor plate bill), 
and annually thereafter, upon the re- 
quest of the secretary of the navy, 
to investigate and inventory the armor 
plate plants of the United States, and 
to estimate and determine the average 
full cost of producing armor plate at 
said plants when running at one-third, 
two-thirds and one-half capacities, 
and full capacity, respectively. 

“After so determining the full cost 
of producing armor piate at said 
plants, the said federal trade com- 
mission shall, at once, report to the 
secretary of the navy a fair and 
reasonable price the government 
should pay for its armor plate. Upon 
receipt of such report, the secretary 
of the navy is hereby authorized to 
enter into a contract or contracts 
for armor plate to meet the needs 
of the government, now or hereafter, 
at or below the price per ton so re- 
ported as the fair price for the pro- 
portion which the tonnage awarded 
bears to the aggregate capacity of the 
plants, and the appropriation hereby 
made for the erection or purchase of 
an armor plate plant shall not be used 
:or that purpose until the said report 
has been made to the secretary of 
the navy and the manufacturers of 
armor plate have failed, within 30 
days after notice of such report, to 
accept -the same and to enter into a 
contract for the manufacture of said 
armor plate at or below the price per 
ton so reported by said commission.” 
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Worth’s Return 


To Steel Business is Expected—Con- 
siders Building Plant 


W. P. Worth, formerly active in 
the management of Worth Bros. Co.., 
Coatesville, Pa., plate manufacturer, 
which several months ago sold its 
plant to the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., is to re-enter the steel 
field as the head of a new eastern 
works, according to well-defined re- 
ports which are in circulation in 
iron and steel circles. Mr. Worth 
has made ho announcement of his 
plans or the extent to which they 
have developed, but it is generally 
known that he and his associates have 
been investigating the relative merits 
of different locations and have gone 
very thoroughly into the matter of a 
new steel plant. Some of these 
propositions most carefully considered 
have been on tidewater and it is gen- 
erally believed the location of the 
new works, if it is built, will be 
along the Delaware river. Norman 
Entriken, who was the general super- 
intendent of the Worth Bros. plant 
under the old regime, has resigned 
within a few days from the service 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
and it is commonly reported, will be 
associated with Mr. Worth in the 
development of the plans which the 
latter now has in view. 


New Record 


Will Probably Be Made in Attendance 
At Institute M*eting 


A high record for attendance will 
be established, according to present 
indications, by the tenth general meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Stecl 
Institute to be held in this city Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 26 and 27, 
with the Waldorf-Astoria as _head- 
quarters. To date, 600 acceptances 
have been received and {. is believed 
the total attendance will be in the 
neighborhood of 800, which, by far, 
will exceed all previous meetings. 
Edw. N. Hurley, vice chairman of 
the federal trade commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will address the 
institute at the banquet Friday night, 
will discuss the subject “Co-operation 
and Efficiency in Developing Our 
Foreign Trade”. 


Death of E. L. Corthell 


Elmer Lawrence Corthell, one of the most 
prominent civil engineers in the coun- 
try, died in the Albany hospital on May 
16, after a long illness due to stomach 
trouble. His death brings to a close a 
long and successful life devoted to the 


engineering profession. Mr. Corthell 
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was born in South Abington (now 
Whitman), Mass., in 1840 and after 
graduating from Brown University in 
1867, with an A. B. degree, he took up 
civil engineering as his profession. In 
the capacity of chief or consulting en- 
gineer Mr. Corthell supervised the erec- 
tion of many large bridges, including 
several across the Mississippi river. As 
United States representative to the in- 
ternational navigation congress held at 
Brussels, and in other capacities, Mr. 
Corthell was of useful service to his 
country. He also served as chief en- 
gineer to the Argentine government in 
1900-1902, and as chief engineer to the 
Port of Para, Brazil. In 1888 Mr. 
Corthell was elected vice president of 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and a year later was elected 
president of the Western Society of 


Engineers. 


Indian Plant 


May Be Enlarged at a Cost of Seven 
and a Half Millions 

New York, May 23.—Plans are be- 
ing prepared or are under considera- 
tion for an _ extensive enlargement 
of the works of the Tata Iron & 
Steel Co., at Sakchi, India, of which 
C. P. Perin, 2 Rector street, New 
York City, is the consulting engi- 
neer. These enlargements will con- 
sist of iron and_ steelmaking and 
rolling capacity and will involve a 
total expenditure of about $7,500,- 
000, it is estimated. Preliminary 
estimates are being prepared in 
this country through American engi- 
neers and equipment builders and it 
is probable that important contracts 
eventually will be placed in the Unit- 
ed States. If the work is ordered 
to proceed on the scale now contem- 
plated, it will require about 15,000 
tons of structural steel. Mr... Perin 
will sail for India about the middle 
of June to take up with his associates 
final consideration of the improve- 
ments now in view. The Tata works 
in recent months have been making 
munitions for the British government. 


New Steel Works Directory 


A new and complete revision of the 
directory of iron and steel works of 
the United States and Canada is now 
ready for distribution. “This book has 
been compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and is a lineal successor 
of similar works published from time to 
time by the American Iron and Steel 
Association of Philadelphia. This edi- 
tion has been completely rewritten and 
rearranged in order to make it more 
comprehensive and usable. It consists of 
one volume of 437 pages and is offered 
for sale at $12.00 per copy, by the Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., Cleveland. 
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Knocked Out 


Is Injunction to Restrain Sale of Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. 

New York, May 24. (By wire.)— 
The federal court at Newark, N. J.. 
has dismissed the action of Clarence 
H. Veener, New York stockholder, 
to restrain the sale of the Pennsylvan- 
ia Steel Co. to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. The temporary injunction 
has been dissolved. The complainant 
may appeal. 

Jos. E. Brandt, of Philadelphia, a 
stockholder, who recently brought ‘ac- 
tion to enjoin the sale of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. to the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, had withdrawn 
fromethis suit with permission of the 
court. He explained he had sold his 
139 shares of stock in the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. Clarence H. Ven- 
ner, of New York, another complain- 
ant and the holder of 24 shares of 
common stock, however, continued 
the prosecution and hearings on the 
action were held before the United 
States district court at Newark, N.J., 
this week. The temporary injunction 
restraining the sale had been contin- 
ued on Venner’s request pending the 
hearing of the case. 


Wage Advances 


Granted to Iron Ore Miners of Lake 
Superior Ranges 

New York, May 24. (By wire.)- 
With regard to the wage advance grarited 
to Superior iron miners of the Steel 
Corporation Judge Gary today made the 
following official statement to The Jron 
Trade Review: “The wages of the em- 
ployes of our mining companies in the 
northwest were increased May 1! but not 
in any case above 10 per cent.” 

It is understood the independent com- 
panies are following the Corporation and 
are advancing wages from 5 to 20 cents 
per day. 

The twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held at_the 
Hollenden hotel, Cleveland, Junes 19 
and 20. An interesting program has 
been prepared, including a discussion 
of the adoption of a uniform cost sys- 
tem by boiler shops. <A report also 
will be presented on the progress 
which has been made toward the 
adoption of the A. S. M. E. boiler 
code by various state legislatures. In 
addition, the local committee expects 
to arrange for an excursion to inter- 
esting manufacturing plants in the 
vicinity of Cleveland 






































Small Open Hearth for Foundries 


THE DESCRIPTION of a 2-ton open-hearth furnace designed for making steel 
The furnace has been in operation for over two months 
and during that time has had a record of 248 heats, averaging four or five per 
day. The roof and lining have not shown need of early repair or replacement 


for casting purposes. 


N THE modern manufacture of steel 

castings four distinct processes are 

employed, namely the crucible, the 
open hearth, the converter and the elec- 
tric. The pot furnace was the first in- 
troduced and is in extensive use today 
because of its well-known advantages for 
making small heats and for producing 
light castings. The converter, in 
small units, also is well-adapted to 
steel foundry operations, since the 
steel can be blown in a comparatively 
short period and the metal is exceed- 
ingly hot and fluid for running small 
sections. The electric furnace, be- 
cause of its ease of manipulation, con- 
trol and adaptability to small heats 
is a welcome newcomer in the steel 
foundry industry, and the fact that 
this process is receiving wide recogni- 
tion by the installation of many elec- 
tric units is indicative of its practica- 
bility. The open-hearth process, both 
acid and basic, in tonnage at least, 
leads all other steel casting methods. 
With few exceptions, the furnaces are 


of large capacity and are designed pri- 
marily for the production of large 
castings. Owing to the big output of 
the individual units and the time re- 
quired to pour the metal, success has 
not always followed the efforts to 
pour light castings, although the ease 
of manipulating the heats and the 
control of the metal throughout this 
steelmaking process has proved ex- 
ceedingly advantageous to the steel 
foundryman. 


Designers Mect Difficulties 


With so many points in its favor, 
both open-hearth furnace designers 
and operators concluded that the small 
unit of a few tons capacity would 
prove a valuable addition to the steel- 
producing mediums for the foundry- 
man and many experiments have been 
made with this end in view. It was 
argued that since the converter was 
reduced in size to small vessels of 
1,500 pounds to three tons capacity 


per heat, no great difficulty would be 
experienced in scaling down the di- 
mensions of the large open hearth to 
meet the needs of the foundryman 
for small heats and hot metal for 
light casting work. Many furnaces 
were built, ranging in capacity from 
one to five tons, which produced steel 
satisfactorily in a much shorter time 
than was possible in large furnaces, 
but in most instances the life of the 
furnace was limited, the chief diffi- 
culty having been due to the burn- 
ing-out of the lining and roof. Being 
compelled to re-line after a few heats 
raised the cost of production to 
exorbitant figures and furthermore, 
the idleness due to this cause made 
the small furnace impracticable with- 
out a spare unit in reserve. The rapid 
burning-out of the lining and roof 
was attributed to the radiated heat 
from the walls and the roof which 
was greatly contracted in size, and 
caused a tremendous increase in the 
temperature of the furnace. While 





FIG. 1—TAPPING SIDE OF TWO-TON 
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FIG. 2—TWO-TON OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE SHOWING PLAN VIEW OF REGENERATORS AND FLUES; FRONT 
ELEVATION AND LONGITUDINAL CROSS-SECTION AND LONGITUDINAL ELEVATION 
VIEWS OF FURNACE 
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the melting and refining operations 
were speeded-up, nevertheless the 
brickwork could not withstand the 
heat for any considerable campaign. 
Another experiment in the design 
and installation of a small open-hearth 
furnace recently has been 
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feet wide and 35 feet 4 inches long. 
The stack is lined to a diameter of 42 
inches and is 85 feet high. The hearth 
is 4 inches by 8 feet 6 inches and the 
bath of metal is very shallow, being 
only 7 inches deep. The roof is 





made at the plant of the 
Standard Crucible Steel 
Casting Co., Milwau- 
kee, from plans pre- 
pared by David McLain 
and Frank Carter, of 
that place. With a long 
record of failures be- 
fore them, they con- 
cluded to build a fur- 
nace of a size entirely 
out of proportion to 
its steelmaking capacity. 
That they have suc- 
ceeded is indicated by 
already 
neither 
roof 


run 
and 


the long 
attained 
the lining 
show any need of 
early repair or re- 
placement. The first 
heat was made. on 
March 2, this year, 
and up to May 18, 
when the data for this 
were obtained, 
had been 


nor 


article 
248 heats 
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half per ton of output. In some rep- 
resentative open-hearth furnaces oper- 
ated in this country, the area of the 
bed per ton of capacity follows: Fifty- 
ton furnaces, 84 to-9 square feet; 
60 tons, 7.87 to 8.13 square feet, and 
75 tons, 853 to 96 
square feet. This large 
area per ton combined 
with the shallow bath 
make it possible to pro- 
duce steel from the time 
of the charging of the 
cold stock to the tap- 
ping of the metal into 
’ the ladle in periods 
varying from one hour 
and 40 minutes to the 
hours. Four and five 
heats are readily made 
per day with an oil 
consumption of 50 to 55 
gallons per ton of steel 
and only 20 gallons of 
oil per hour are re- 
quired to keep the fur- 
nace hot when not 
melting. The manipula- 
lation of the furnace is 
similar to that of open 
hearths of larger ca- 
pacity, although the cold 


stock is melted much 
more rapidly and the 
time of the refining 








tapped. Since that 
time an average of 
four to five heats have 
been made daily and 
miscellaneous castings 
successfully 


FIG. 3 


are 
poured weighing from 
a few ounces to 500 
and 600 pounds. Fur- 
thermore, the metal is 
being produced at an 
average cost of $29 
to $30 a ton, which is 
a comparatively low 
figure considering the 
cost of pig 
ferro- 


DMPO ME apeeecco-e+ 


present 
iron, scrap, 
manganese and ferro- 
silicon, and measures- 
up closely to that of 
furnaces having a 
much larger output 
far below the 
steel. 
and 
views of the 
which is of 


a 
t 
» 


and is 
crucible 
elevation 


cost of 
Plan, 

sectional 
furnace, 


LIGHT AND HEAVY CASTINGS POURED FROM STEEL MADE 
IN THE TWO-TON OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE 
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the acid, stationary 
type and of two tons 
capacity, are shown 
in Fig. 2. The regenerators are un- 
usually large and are ample for a fur- 
nace of a much larger size. The con- 
crete pit in which the _ regenerative 
chambers have been built is 25 feet x 39 
feet 8 inches, and the furnace is 21 


FIG. 4 


END V 


IEW OF THE FURNACE SHOWING ONE 
arched at a height of 5 _ feet 
above the bath. In this furnace, 


it will be noted that the area of the 
bed per ton of capacity is 17 square 
whereas in larger furnaces this 
reduced approximately one- 


feet, 
area is 
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ad RR AE a eh a i a ‘ att ene 


OF THE 


operation is greatly re- 
duced. In practically all 
heats the cold stock, con- 
sisting of pig iron and 
scrap is reduced in 45 
minutes and a_ carbon 
test is made, by frac- 
ture only, about 10 min- 
utes before the metal 
is tapped. Due to the 
speed with which the 
furnace can be emptied, 
ferro-alloys for alloy 
steels can be added in 
the furnace in place of 
in the ladle. Ferro- 
titanium, however, is 
sprinkled preferably on 
the stream of metal as 
it flows into the ladle. 
The oil burners enter 
either end of the fur- 
nace and the air and 
gas are reversed every 
20 minutes. The bur- 
ner tip consists of a 
wrought steel pipe, flat- 
tened at the outlet end; 
which can readily be 
replaced when burned 
off. The tapping side of the furnace is 
shown in Fig. 1 and it will be noted 
that the structural supports and tie 
rods are of substantial construction, 
The arched, silica brick roof was laid 
dry and no repairs have been made 


PORTS 
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FIG. 5—-MISCELLANEOUS 
up to the present time, Fig. 4 
is an end view of the furnace show- 
ing one of the ports with the burner 
in operating position. 

For the four heats made on April 
5, the materials shown in the follow- 
ing table were charged: 


Heat Heat Heat Heat 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 





* Low phosphorus pig iron 630 680 600 650 
Open-hearth scrap ...... 1550 1700 1600 1550 
Pimte GEPAD 2c ccsccsccene 820 750 840 900 
Ferro-manganese ........ 15 15 35.35 
Ferro-silicon ..........6% 20 20 20 20 

EEE. badcpasderiseces 3035 3165 3075 3135 


The steel from every heat is an- 
alyzed and the analyses of two heats, 
selected at random, follow: 


March 13, 1916. 
Per Cent 
SOIR 5.0. do Obs wd 6A.60.0:0.5,00.9'2 0 ORE 0.18 
SE” nly otis he's bck Soe Co 0 0 keke 0.26 
PINES. i's ste Aapiy 66d o nine se 64 sg RD ON 0.05 
ENED a a bd ee) bc'e'e000e tenn enema 0.035 
NE Ps VSS ede dbs 0s canon 0.34 
March 22, 1916. 
Per Cent 
NN oh gin wk dbea.s 06 wits on 000d Ra eee 0.235 
SP ee eer 0.32 
es “BU GeC sea aes 6 de ee se phbemeal 0.053 
OD Sk ein os uweens opeehasnaw 0.035 
BRE ER ee ee 0.63 
Castings Produced 
A wide variety of miscellaneous 


castings is poured from every heat, 
both light and heavy sections being 
run with equal facility, which indi- 
cates that the steel is both hot and 
fluid, similar to that obtained in cru- 
cible operations. In Fig. 3 are shown 
both small and large castings poured 
from one heat. These castings have 
just been shaken-out of the sand and 
the teeth of the gears, it will be 
noted, are sharply outlined. An- 
other sample lot of castings is shown 
m Fig. 5, some of the smaller pieces 
weighing only a few ounces each. 
The Standard Crucible Steel Cast- 
ing Co., in whose plant this furnace 
was installed, formerly produced steel 


by the crucible process only, but since 
this furnace has been operated the 


CASTINGS MADE 


manufacture of crucible steel has been 
discontinued. 

David McLain, Goldsmith building, 
Milwaukee, who with Frank Carter, 
designed and built this small open 
hearth, is well-known in the foundry 
trade. His experience in steel foun- 
dry work dates back to 1878, when he 
first began to melt crucible steel in 
coke-fired furnaces and subsequently 
artificial gas was used for fuel in 
furnaces of the Siemen’s-Martin re- 
generative type. Mr. McLain served 
a thorough apprenticeship as a molder 
and worked as a journeyman for a 
number of years in various steel foun- 
dries. He had charge of the first plant 
in the United States that made steel 
castings by the Bessemer process, a 
seven-ton convertor having been em- 
ployed. The converter in this plant 
was replaced by a 20-ton acid open- 
hearth furnace, which Mr. McLain 
operated for several years. In 1898 
Mr. McLain left the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for the west, where he engaged 
in the design and construction of cru- 
cible, converter and open-hearth steel 
casting plants. For a period of 5% 
years he was foundry superintendent 
of the plant of the Christensen En- 
gineering Co., now known as the Na- 
tional Brake & Electric Co., of Mil- 
waukee. Early in 1903 he began his 
experiments in the development of 
semi-steel and after leaving the em- 
ploy of this company he_ engaged 
in foundry engineering work, having 
systematized many casting plants in 
the west. In 1908 he compiled a 
course of instruction for foundrymen, 
known as “McLain’s System,” which 
he since has been engaged in mar- 
keting. 

Frank Carter, who is affiliated with 
Mr. McLain in the development of the 
small capacity open-hearth furnace, 
has had a wide experience as a steel 
melter at Chester, Thurlow and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Minneapolis, and Montreal, Can. 


FROM STEEL PRODUCED IN THE TWO-TON 


OPEN HEARTH 


Strength of Drop-Forged 
Steel 


Instead of the strength of drop- 
forged steels being less than that of 
steels not so treated, drop-forgings 
show a material increase of strength. 
With the ordinary run of mild steels 
from which the majority of drop- 
forgings are made, and which have, 
in the bar, a strength of from about 
55,000 to 58,000 pounds per square 
inch, drop-forging will increase the 
strength to 62,000 pounds per square 
inch without any other’ treatment. 
With the higher carbon steels, having 
a tensile strength of about 80,000 
pounds per square inch, there is no 
dificulty in incfeasing the _ tensile 
strength by means of drop-forging to 
95,000 pounds per square inch. Where 
different results have been obtained 
it is no doubt due to the fact that 
drop-forging has been done under im- 
proper conditions. This, however, is 
no indictment of the drop-forging 
process, because any process conduct- 
ed under poorly adapted conditions is 
likely to spoil the material being 
handled. When drop-forging is done 
by experienced men provided with the 
proper facilities, the process improves 
the strength of the steel. 


The department of engineering of 
the Johns Hopkins University has or- 
ganized a course in gas manufacture 
and by-product recovery. This course 
involves essentially the study of the 
distillation of carbon and the utiliza- 
tion of all the products of the process. 
The work is taken up in both lecture 
room and laboratory, for which spe- 
cial equipment is provided. Capt. 
Frederick H. Wagner, chief engineer 
of the Bartlett Hayward Co., Balti- 
more, Md., is delivering the course of 
lectures. It is the intention of the 
department of engineering to publish 
monographs covering the work. 
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The Blow of a Hammer 


We would like to learn how to figure 
the force of the blow from the power 
hammer we use to forge billets. Can 
it be stated in pounds? 

The effect of a blow cannot be meas- 
ured directly in pounds, but it must be 
based on the energy of the falling 
parts of the hammer. Also the useful 
effort depends greatly upon the form 
of the hammer head, the rigidity of 
the frame, the size of the anvil, and 
the style of the foundation. Also there 
is the effect from the steam pressure 
that speeds and increases the blow or 
reduces it by cushioning. Taking the 
problem in its simplest form, the energy 
expended by a hammer is measured in 
foot-pounds, not in pounds, and this is 
equal to the weight of the falling parts 
multiplied by the distance in feet that 
they fall. As much as 30 per cent of 
this energy may be lost. 





What is Washed Metal? 


What is meant by washed metal, in 
the iron and steel industry, and how is 
it manufactured? 


By washed metal is meant a puri- 
fied product made from blast furnace 
pig metal. Instead of running the 
molten metal directly from the blast 
furnace into pig beds, or taking it to 
bessemer converters or open hearth 
furnaces, it is taken to a “washing” 
plant for treatment. The term “wash- 
ing” is a misfit, as there is no wash- 
ing in it in the general sense of using 
water. The specific purpose of the 
washing is to remove the sulphur and 
phosphorus, which it does to a very 
narrow limit, but incidentally the sil- 
icon and manganese are also removed. 
This removal leaves a very pure iron 
that carries upwards of 3.5 per cent 
of combined carbon. 

The washing process is a combined 
chemical and mechanical one. A high- 
grade iron ore is used for the washer 
lining, and this furnishes the oxygen 


to oxidize most of the silicon, manga- 
nese and phosphorus, while some oi 
the sulphur slags off also. Then some 
lime is applied to the partly purified 
iron and a further reduction is made 


in the phosphorus and sulphur. The 
product is then machine cast. The 
washing process adds considerable to 
the cost of manufacture, and the iron, 
though pure, has a limited applica- 
tion owing to its high price. 





Difficulty in Producing 
Tool Steel Sheets 


We are grinding off the mill scale 
that coats tool steel sheets, making the 
sheets of uniform standard thickness. 
The large grindstones used tend to burn 
the steel. What is our remedy? 

Hack the periphery of the grindstones, 
making deep notches across the face 
every 3 or 4 feet around the stone. 
These hacks may be wedged-shaped, 
3 or 4 inches wide at the top, sharp at 
the bottom, and 5 or 6 inches deep. 
They can be cut by hand, using a 
long-bladed axe with a 3-inch cutting 
edge of tool steel hardened and tem- 
pered for  stone-cutting work. The 
workman swings such an axe as if he 
were chopping wood. 





Making Time Fuses 


Kindly inform me what character of 
equipment is necessary in making time 
fuses for shrapnel. 

For cutting the brass stock, improved 
band or hack saws are needed, or other 


cutting-off machines which will — cut 
accurately and without incurring too 
much waste of the material. The ma- 


chine operations are performed on hand 
or automatic screw machines; bench 
lathes with automatic chuck closers, 
cross slide, turret, lever tail-stock, etc.; 
small bench drills running approximately 
6,000 revolutions per minute, and small 
knee type hand milling machines. This 
grouping of equipment had been adopted 
by a number of fuse manufacturers. 
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Refining Zine Waste 


Is it practical for the small consumer 
to refine the sinc waste and scrap, gal- 
vanizer’s waste, and other sinc products: 
that accumulate in his plant? 

There is not much opportunity to 
refine zinc waste in “ordinary manu- 
facturing plants. About the only prac- 
tical thing to do is to sell the scrap 
to a smelter. The present high price 
of zine should stimulate the consumer 
to take scrupulous care to prevert 
the production of scrap, and to care- 
fully gather up what is made. Zine 
scrap is refined by means of three 
processes: Distillation from closed 
retorts, by liquation and by electgo- 
lytic deposition. The problem of re- 
fining zine is a difficult one, even for 
the expert. Possibly the electrolytic 
process is the most promising one 
today. 


Are Bushings Required? 


According to the A. S. M. E. boiler 
code, is a bushing required on the 
feed connection where it enters any 
type of boiler? Is a bushing required 
where the blow-off connection is 
threaded directly through the dished 
head of a boiler drum, and if so, how 
many pipe sizes larger than the normal 
diameter of the pipe must it be? If a 
flange is riveted to the head is a bush- 
ing required? 

The boiler code committee of the 
American “Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers has ruled thaf the boiler bush- 
ing or equivalent is obligatory only 
where both external and internal pipes 
making a continuous passage are used. 
Brass or steel bushings are provided for 
the purpose of making the external and 
internal pipes absolutely separate with 
definite clearance between their ends so 
that the removal of either will not dis- 
turb the other; a properly designed 
flanged construction which will effect 
this wilt comply with the intention of 
the committee. 
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FIG. 1+-VIEW OF SINTERING PLANT DURING CONSTRUCTION. THE GUIDE FOR THE AUTOMATIC SKIP HOIST IS SHOWN 
AT THE LEFT. FIG. 2—SIDE VIEW OF THE PLANT SHOWING ELEVATED TRACK. FIG. 3—SWIVEL SPOUT OVER 
THE STORAGE BINS FOR DIRECTING THE MATERIAL FROM THE SKIP HOIST. FIG. 4—SIDE VIEW OF BUILD- 

ING LOOKING EAST. THE DISCHARGE END OF SINTERING MACHINES IS SHOWN AT THE LEFT. FIG. 
$5—PUG MILL WHICH PREPARES THE MATERIAL FOR THE SINTERING MACHINES. THE 
FUNNEL THAT DIRECTS THE MATERIAL TO THE MILL IS SHOWN 




















Sintering Plant Installed at Toledo 


A DESCRIPTION of a complete installation of equipment for unloading, stor- 





ing, preparing and sintering a combination of direct and stockpile flue dust. 
The arrangement of the bins, hoisting apparatus, and conveyors effects a saving 
in the time required for the preliminary operations of the sintering process 


SINTERING plant, _ recently 
installed at the works of the 
Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, 


O., embodies a number of new fea- 
tures in design which have been the 
means of effecting appreciable econ- 
omies. A_ novel arrangement of 
screens, storage bins, and conveying 
and hoisting equipment has made it 
possible to complete the preliminary 
work on sintering material for a 24- 
hour run in a single shift of eight 
hours. Furthermore, the difficulties 
often encountered in preventing seg- 
regation of materials have been over- 
come by the installation of simple 
feeding and mixing apparatus. An- 
other improvement has been brought 
about by concentrating the control 
of all equipment in a single switch- 
board so that one man may direct 
every operation in the plant. 

The flue dust is brought to the 
plant in railroad cars, from which it 
is discharged into a track hopper. A 
conveyor located under the hopper 
delivers the material to a reciprocating 


BY H. V. SCHIEFER 


building and dumped into storage 
bins. From the hoppers of these bins, 
the material passes through revolving 
disc feeders to two main pug mills, 
which discharge it through a swinging 
spout onto the pallets of a standard 
Dwight & Lloyd type sintering ma- 
chine. The finished sinter passes over 
a screen and forms a pile from which 
it may be transferred to cars by a 
transfer bridge. The fine sinter that 
is screened out is carried automat- 
ically to the feeder conveyor, from 
which it goes through the entire opera- 
tion a second and possibly a third time. 
In determining the location of the 


sintering plant, the advantage of hav- 
ing it near the tracks of the transfer 
bridge operated in conjunction with 
the blast furnaces was considered. 
The 28-foot elevation of the railroad 
at this point suggested the construc- 
tion of a 60-foot extension to the 
tracks on the trestle, thus forming a 
28 x 60-foot space underneath to 
house hoppers, screens, conveyors, 
etc. In accordance with this idea, the 
equipment was arranged as shown in 
Fig. 7. 

The trestle was constructed to ac- 
commodate either the standard gage 
railroad cars or the broad gage trans- 
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6—SIDE AND END ELEVATIONS OF THE SINTERING PLANT SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF TRACK HOPPER, SKIP 


HOIST, STORAGE BINS, PUG MILL, SINTERING MACHINE, WIND BOX AND SCREENS FOR RETURNS 
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fer cars. The receiving hopper, which 
is in the first bay of the trestle as 
indicated at A, Fig. 7, is 16 feet wide 
and 20 feet long. The opening be- 
tween the walls of the trestle con- 
tains a grillage made up of rolled 
steel mine sections placed 16 inches 
center to center. This affords a good 
footing for the operator. The pas- 
sage of material through the hopper 
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apron conveyor may be sent over a 
shaking screen or by-passed around 
it, 

The screen shown at C, Fig. 7, 
consists of two 4 x 8-foot separate 
shaking screens, one fitting inside the 
end of the other in tandem formation. 
They are arranged so that when 
operating they counterbalance each 
other, relieving the building of vibra- 
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it is stored until a carload has ac- 
cumulated. It is then elevated by 
means of an automatic skip hoist and 
discharged into a railroad car for 
removal. 

The material that passes through 
the screen may be extremely dry 


especially when flue dust is received 
direct from the blast furnaces. The 
screen also is obliged to handle damp 



























































































































































is controled by a gate operated by tion. Each screen is suspended from stock-pile flue dust sometimes con- 
a rack and pinion. From the hop- the track girders of the trestles by taining 18 or 20 per cent moisture. 
per, the material falls to an inclined four rods and is driven by two eccen- The damp material is passed directly 
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FIG. 7—SIDE ELEVATION SHOWING EXTENSION OF TRACKS ON TRESTLE AND THE ARRANGEMENT OF TRACK HOPPER, 
CONVEYOR AND PRELIMINARY PUG MILL 
apron conveyor, shown at B, Fig. 7. trics. The stroke of the eccentrics by gravity through a fly gate to the 
This conveyor consists of a steel is adjustable from 3% to 7 inches. automatic skip hoist in which it is 
apron with double beaded flights The hanger rods are fitted with long elevated to overhead storage bins. 
mounted on through axles and two  turnbuckles which permit a variation Dry material is fed by gravity to a 
strands of heavy drop forged chain.- in the slope of the screen from 5 preliminary pug mill or mixer in 
The chain has a 12-inch pitch and to 20 degrees. The screen is made _ which several fine sprays of water are 
is provided with self-oiling chilled- of %4-inch plate crimped into steps _ introduced. The material is tem- 


face rollers. The conveyor runs at a 
constant slow speed, but the capacity 
may be. varied in order to change 
the depth of the material by operating 
rack-and-pinion gate in the track 
By means of a fly gate, the 
materials coming from the 


the 
hopper. 
various 


11% inches long and 134 inches high, 
being perforated with tapering slots 
%4-inch wide at the upper end and %- 
inch wide at the lower end. 

The material passing over this re- 
ciprocating screen falls into a large 
at D, Fig. 7, in which 


bin, shown 


pered with about 2 per cent of mois- 
ture to allay the dust. Various oth- 
er means have been in 
this plant to lessen the dust nuisance. 


resorted to 


The preliminary pug mill is run 
only when direct flue dust is being 
handled. After passing through the 
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allow time for discharging. Then 
ad inde ae we 5---\% the motor automatically reverses and 
16 Ses Se Sos ry 3 the bucket descends. At the bottom . 
/toist WA it comes to rest on the counterweight- 
STICK Hb se | , \ ed levers and automatically opens the 
ita\s gate in the chute leading from the | 
counterweight N\\ ¢ Aue feeding pocket, thus completing the 
ie N Sir or cycle of operations. 
TL bod bs : 
“4 Hoisting Mechanism 
a y Pa The hoisting apparatus consists of a 
Ka ¢ 15-horsepower motor mounted on a 
a ¢ Flue — structural steel base. The motor is 
nk @ connected to a 24-inch winding drum 
= \ \\ EX through a train of cut gears enclosed 
mL ewrcneten A Sree. at se _| £/fachine .—|_ in oil-tight cast iron gear guards. The 
\ ee” bucket is run in conjunction with a 
: XA) wt | counterweight, thus reducing to a ; 
WY? = minimum the peak loads on the line. 
Stip pois_-+—] \ say The hoisting apparatus is placed in 
\ vers/ze Chvre a separate house protecting the motor’ 
W and control from dust and dirt. 
stele As the material leaves the skip 
OA ie ye bucket, it is dumped into a large } 
i \ fe revolving spout which directs it into F 
~ any one of 10 overhead storage bins. | 
ee = f Oversize material is carried through : / 
; a long spout down to cars beneath. : 
Plan View The revolving spout, Fig. 9, which 4 


FIG. 8—-PLAN VIEW OF SINTERING PLANT SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE is used to fill the storage bins, is 
STORAGE BINS AND LAYOUT OF TRACKS, HOIST AND STACK about 16 feet long and swings around 
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preliminary pug mill the material falls 
by gravity to the skip hoist, used also 
for handling wet’ material, in which 
it is elevated to the overhead storage 
bins. The apron conveyor, shaking 
screen, and preliminary pug mill are 
driven by a 15-horsepower General 
Electric motor running at 700 revo- 
lutions per minute. The motor is 
placed in a room by itself to insure 
protection against dust. 
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How the Skip Hoist is Used 


This sintering plant is the first in 
which an automatic skip hoist has 
been installed. Only one hoist is used 
and it elevates all the materials to 
the overhead storage bins automat- 
ically. The design of the skip hoist 
is protected by patents owned by 
The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land. 

When the skip bucket is in the 
lower position it comes to rest on a 
counterweighted lever, as shown in 
Fig. 11, and when sufficient weight of 
material is deposited in the bucket to 
trip this lever, a latch is released, 
which allows an undercut gate to be 
closed by counterweights. In _ clos- 
ing, this gate operates an electric 
switch which admits current to the 
hoisting motor. The bucket, which 
starts up slowly, is automatically ac- | 
celerated and travels at full speed | 
until it is within about 10 feet of the ! 
top, where it slows down and comes 
to a stop in dumping position. By 


means of a dash pot arrangement, FIG. 9—DETAILS OF THE SWINGING SPOUT WHICH DIRECTS THE MATERIAL 
the bucket pauses several seconds to FROM THE HOPPER UNDER THE SKIP HOIST TO THE 10 STORAGE BINS 
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a 20-foot circle. It is equipped with 
a bifurcated end with a fly gate. A 
ball thrust bearing carries the weight 
of the pipe, making it easy for one 
man to manipulate it. A circular run- 
way is provided so that the operator 
may follow the spout around and 
lash it to the circular hand rail in 
the position desired. 

Since the unloading, screening and 
elevating equipment was designed so 
that the preliminary work might be 
completed in an eight-hour shift, it 
was necessary to provide ample stor- 
age capacity for a 24-hour run of 
the sintering machines. Furthermore, 
the difficulties encountered in other 
installations where segregation of fine 
and coarse material had _ occurred, 
suggested a design in which the stor- 
age bins are elevated so as to make 
room for mixing and feeding apparatus. 
To meet these requirements, 10 ele- 
vated bins were constructed, as shown 
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It is of the utmost importance that 
the materials be accurately and con- 
tinuously proportioned as they are 
fed to the pug mill. The lumps in the 
mixture must be evenly distributed in 
the fines so as to insure an even 
layer of material on the hearth of 
the sintering machine. In this plant, 
these conditions are met by the em- 
ployment of eight feeders which are 
essentially cylindrical vertical tubes 
in which circular discs revolve at 
from one to three revolutions per 


minute. 
The feeders are 4 feet in diame- 
ter and 30 inches high. As the 


discs revolve, the material is brought 
against a scraper which directs it 
through a 7 x 9-inch opening in the 
side of the feeder. This opening is 
fitted with an adjustable sliding door 
so that the discharge of the material 
may be regulated. The discs revolve 
on roller bearings and the driving 
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two square shafts revolve in opposite 
directions at 75 revolutions per minute. 
Manganese steel paddles are mount- 
ed on the shafts, as shown in Fig. 
10. An exterior view of the pug 
mill is shown in Fig. 5. 

Both pug mills are belt connected 
to a 15-horsepower General Electric 
motor. The pulley shaft is at right 
angles to the paddle shafts of the 
mill, and the transmission is effected 
by means of bevel gears as shown in 
the plan view, Fig. 10. The gears 
are proportioned to give a speed re- 
duction from 225 to 75 revolutions per 
minute. The paddles are constructed 
so that they may be easily removed 
and replaced, and the shafts may be 
removed without disturbing the bear- 
ings. The bottom may be dropped 
and cleaned while the mill is in op- 
eration. 

The success of the sintering process 
depends to a considerable extent on 
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FIG, 10--GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE PUG MILL. 


THE CROSS SECTION AA SHOWS THE TWO SHAFTS OF THE MILL 


AND THE SHAPE OF THE MANGANESE STEEL PADDLES 


in the plan view of the plant, Fig. 8. 
The sizes were determined so as to 
provide a storage capacity of 1,750 
cubic feet of limestone; 5,720 cubic 
feet of flue dust; 2,860 cubic feet of 
sinter returns, and 2,000. cubic feet 
of coke breeze. The bottoms of the 
bins are sufficiently steep to eliminate 
the necessity of poking or hand agi- 
tation of any kind. The limestone 
bins taper down to chutes which lead 
directly to the hearths of the sinter- 
ing machines and the bottoms of the 
other bins terminate in 4-foot circular 
openings directly over revolving disc 
feeders. 

From the point where the material 
leaves the storage bins, the plant is 
divided into two complete units, each 
consisting of a pug mill, a sintering 
machine, fan, and the necessary auxil- 


iaries. 

The arrangement of the feeders 
is one of the features of the plant. 
> 


power is transmitted to them through 
long vertical shafts which extend 
below the second floor to a nest of 
horizontal spur gears. The central 
gear is driven by a pair of bevel 
gears through a shaft belted to the 
drive of the sintering machines. The 
four secondary gears, which are fast- 
ened to the vertical shafts of the 
feeders, are arranged so that any 
one may be disengaged from _ the 
main drive by means of clutches 
operated by levers extending up to the 
operating floor. Fig. 12 shows in 
detail the construction of the feeders. 


Construction of the Pug Mill 


The gates of the four feeders open 
into a large steel plate funnel as illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. From the funnel the 
material drops into a pug mill, which 
thoroughly mixes the various ingredi- 
ents with water. The pug mill is a 
steel trough 15 feet long, in which 


the quality of the mixture as it comes 
to the hearth of the sintering ma- 
chines. This factor was given care- 
ful attention in designing the plant 
and as a result, the pug mill and 
sintering machine in each unit were 
arranged in direct sequence. This 
insures immediate supervision of the 
material which is being fed to the 
hearth, and enables prompt regulation 
of the content of the mixture in the 
pug mill. 

To maintain a uniform layer of ma- 
terial on the hearth, a swinging spout 
was constructed to feed the sinter 
mixture from the pug mill. The spout 
is pivoted at the discharge chute of 
the pug mill and my means of a rope 
and counterweight attached to a crank 
on a countershaft of the sintering ma- 
chine, it is swung back and forth 
at right angles to the direction of 
travel of the machine. In this way, 
even distribution of the sinter mix- 
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a variable depending upon the fine- 
ness or coarseness of the mixture. 
There is always some critical thick- 
ness for any specific mixture at which 
the greatest quantity and the best 
quality of sinter is produced. Even 
with the ideal arrangement of bins 
and feeders employed in this plant 
the thickness of sinter mixture layer 
varies considerably from day to day. 

According to thé principle involved 
in making sinter under the Dwight 
& Lloyd patent, there is sufficient 
carbon in the sinter mixture to sup- 
port combustion, providing the neces- 
sary ignition and oxygen are sup- 
plied. Flue dust from its very na- 
ture is a homogeneous mixture of 
fine iron ore and coke and at this 
plant the flue dust contains enough 
coke so that the storage bins provid- 
ed for carbon are only used when 
high sulphur ores are being roasted. 
The ignition burner, shown in Fig. 13, 
is 2 x 4 feet overall and is suspended 
directly over the pallets. The flame 
must be of sufficient intensity to 
positively ignite the entire surface 4 
of the charge without completely dry- 
ing it. If the mixture is prematurely 
dried, the sintering action is retarded. 
The pallets travel siowly while com- 
bustion is going on. Finally when 
the combustion is completed, the pal- 
lets arrive at the end of the machine 
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FIG. 11—SIDE ELEVATION OF THE LOADING MECHANISM OF THE SKIP HOIST. eee . 
THE COUNTERWEIGHT ARRANGEMENT WHICH CONTROLS THE we they are dumped by dropping 
OPERATION OF THE HOIST IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT. one pallet at a time down a curved 

THE DEVICE IS ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC track. Each pallet hits the one ahead 





i ture on the moving hearth is assured. ates MERE REIS eine 
The sintering machine, which was py 4 
| furnished by the American Ore 

Reclamation Co., New York, consists 

of an endless train of pallets or grates 
| which travel under an ignition burner 
| and over a wind box equipped with a 
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down-draft suction fan. The machine, 
which is shown in Fig. 13, has an 
effective grate area 42 inches wide 
and over 26 feet long. It is a modifi- 
cation of a standard 42-inch by 22- 
foot Dwight & Lloyd machine. The 
pallets travel. on an endless track 
and are driven by two large sprockets 
at a speed of from 1 to 3 feet per 
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minute depending on the nature of 
the material to be sintered. The 


Thrust Feoller Bearing 
pallets pass under the limestone hop- 0i! Groove 

per and receive a thin layer of this 
material. The limestone is crushed 
to 1%-inch size. It is used to pro- 
tect the grates and to prevent them 
from filling up with sinter mixture. 

















Limestone is preferable to other ma- | 
terials for the obvious reason that it 
is beneficiz » sinter produced. ; j : : 
= ecenens: fe ees nee FIG. 12—DETAIL OF FEEDERS WHICH RECEIVE THE MATERIAL FROM THE : 
rhe pallets then travel under the swing- STORAGE BINS, MIX IT SO THAT THE FINE AND COARSE MATERIALS ; 
ing feeder and receive a layer of sinter ARE NOT SEGREGATED, AND THEN DISCHARGE THE MIXTURE 
mixture. The depth of this layer is INTO A FUNNEL WHICH DIRECTS IT TO THE PUG MILL : 
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FIG. 13 SIDE ELEVATION OF SINTERING MACHINE SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF HOPPERS, IGNITION FURNACE, 


of it a blow that throws the material 
against an inclined grizzly screen. 

The problem of governing the speeds 
of the various units in this plant 
has received the most careful con- 
sideration. This is especially true 
with regard to the feeding of ma- 
terials to the sinter machine. It is 
necessary that the speed of the ma- 
chine have a constant relation to that 
of the feeding mechanism, so that at 
all times they will be in positive syn- 
chronism. This is accomplished by 
using an adjustable-speed motor which 
drives an adjustable-speed counter- 
shaft. The sintering machine is 
driven directly from the usual con- 
stant speed pulley, and the feeders are 


WIND BOX, PALLET TRAIN, ETC. 


driven from the adjustable-speed coun- 
tershaft. The result of such an ar- 
rangement is that when the various 
feeder gates are set to give a definite 
mixture, the proportions are main- 
tained accurately, while the volume 
is varied at will by decreasing or in- 
creasing the speed of the _ feeders. 
The Reeves variable speed transmis- 
sion, manufactured by the Reeves 
Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., is em- 
ployed in the speed changing mech- 
anism. 

A strong down draft is maintained 
in the wind box by means of a fan 
direct-connected to a  120-horse- 
power motor. The fan is 100 inches 
in diameter; it revolves at from 600 


to 720 revolutions per minute and 
has a capacity of 20,000 cubic feet of 
gas per minute. It is enclosed in a 
steel casing and the bearings are 
water cooled. The fan was manufac- 
tured by the American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. The fans and motors 
are housed in a 25 x 34-foot dust- 
tight room on the ground floor. Un- 
derground flues convey the gases to 
a single 80-foot stack. 

The wiring is arranged so that the 
control of all motors is concentrated 
at a switchboard between the sinter- 
ing machines. Since the clutch levers 
of the feeding mechanism are also op- 
erated from this point, the move- 
ment of the material from the time it 












































































































































FIG, 14—DETAILS OF CONVEYOR WHICH CARRIES RETURNS FROM DISCHARGE 
THE ELEVATED CONVEYOR LEADING TO THE SCREENS 


PIT OF THE SINTERING MACHINES TO 
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leaves the storage bins to the time 
it is converted into sinter may be 
directed by one man, located at this 
central control station. This arrange- 
ment has simplified the labor prob- 
lem and enables the man in charge 
of the plant to supervise the actual 
sintering of the flue dust without 
neglecting the other apparatus. 

As the sinter leaves the machine 
it is dumped into a grizzly screen 
5 feet wide by 12 feet long set at an 
angle of 32 degrees with the horizon- 
tal. The bars of the screen are 
spaced to give a clear opening of %- 
inch. The finished sinter passes over 
the screen and falls upon a pile, from 
which it may be picked up by the 
transfer bridge and distributed in 
transfer cars to the various  fur- 
naces as desired. The discharge end 
of the sintering machines is shown 
in Fig. 4. 

About 25 per cent of the product 
from the machines passes through the 
screen and drops into a hopper which 
has a capacity of 40 tons. This 
screened material is known as returns. 
As it is discharged from the hopper, 
it is caught in a bucket conveyor, car- 
ried up a 45-degree incline, and de- 
posited upon the conveyor leading 
from the track hopper to the screens. 
The bucket conveyor consists of heavy 
cast iron pans mounted on two strands 
of drop forged chain, mounted in 
turn on through axles and running 
on chilled tread flanged rollers. The 
details are shown in Fig. 14. The re- 
claimed material is thus returned into 
the system and placed in the over- 
head storage bin by the automatic 
skip. 


An Up-to-Date Plant 


One 3-inch pipe line supplies all the 
water used around the plant for the 
pug mills, fan bearings, flushing the 
wind boxes and cooling the finished 
sinter. A tank supported on the steel- 
work of the storage bins 70 feet above 
the yard level insures a constant pres- 
sure of water at all times. 

The plant is modern in all respects. 
The floors are of checkered steel plate, 
the sides and roof are of corrugated 
iron; and steel sash manufactured 
by David Lupton’s Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, are used. Safety to work- 
men was given first consideration and 
all gears and pulleys are housed 
either in oil-tight cases of cast iron 
or steel guards made of No. 12 plate. 
All stairways are provided with hand- 
rails and toe guards. 

The plant was designed, fabricated 
and erected by the C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., Cleveland, with the co- 
operation of the American Ore 
Reclamation Co., New York. 
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Use of Pipe in Large 
Buildings 


An 88-page bulletin entitled “Na- 
tional Pipe in Large Buildings” has 
been issued by the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. By means of 
over 130 illustrations of large build- 
ings this publication indicates the ex- 
tensive use of the company’s product 
and contains considerable engineering 
data useful to the architect, con- 
structing engineer, and large building 
contractor. The contents of the bul- 
letin are listed in an index and cross- 
index. 

The foreword, including a historical 
sketch and comparison of European 
and American modern business build- 
ings, is followed by a brief outline 
of some of the features of the pipe 
service provided by the National Tube 
Co. Under the caption, “Authorities 
on Steel Pipe” are listed descriptions 
of tests which have been made on the 
qualities of steel pipe. The relative 
merits of wrought iron and steel pipe 
are given considerable attention. 

The illustrated section of the book- 
let begins with eight pages of repro- 
cuctions of banks and fianancial office 


buildings. A full page view of the 
Continental and Commercial Bank 
building, Chicago, is shown. This 


building is said to be the largest bank 
building in the world. The illustra- 
tion is accompanied by a brief de- 
scription of the building. In the fol- 
lowing 14 pages devoted to office 
buildings, the Equitable building, New 
York, said to be the largest office 
building in the world, is given chief 
attention. The stores of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, and John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia, are shown as 
tvpical representatives of mercantile 
buildings. The manufacturing plants 
of Dodge Bros. Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, and the Crane Co., Chicago, are 
shown in the section devoted to indus- 
trial buildings. Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City, N. J., is shown on the 
first page of the nine pages depicting 
hotels, ciubs and apartments. The 
Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: the North Western Station, Chi- 
cago; Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, and Reed College, Portland, 
Ore., are shown as_ representative 
types of public buildings. 

The second part of the bulletin 
devoted to engineering information 
deals with the design of hot-water 
supply systems to minimize corrosion, 
the specifications and properties of 
pipe, and data pertaining to the me- 
chanical properties of various forms 
of pipe columns, beams, etc. Loss 
of head in pipe by friction and other 
information relating to hydraulics is 
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given in tabular form. The bulletin 
is one of the most complete publica- 
tions yet issued by the National Tube 
Co. 


Book Review 


The Commodities’ Clause, by Thomas 
Latimer Kibler, M. A., Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of Economics, A. & M. College of 
Texas; 178 534x9-inch pages; cloth; 
published by John Byrne & Co., and 
furnished by The Iron Trade Review 
for $3.00 net. 

In The Commodities’ Clause Dr. Kib- 
ler has given a treatise on the evolution 
of legislation pertaining to the railway 
coal problem, with authoritative infor- 
mation on every detail of the subject 
based upon a thorough study of the 
situation in the United States and 
further enhanced in value by a state- 
ment of the present status of railway 
and coal mining relationship in Europe. 

The author aptly states the problem 
in the brief introduction which in an 
unusually clear manner acquaints the 
reader with the condition out of which 
the commodities’ clause grew to its 
present importance. The thoroughness 
with which each phase of this important 
subject is presented, together with the 
critical precision and fine judgment 
shown by the author, will serve to 
commend the work to lawyers and leg- 
islators, while the clear cut and easily 
followed style will give the book a 
strong appeal to railroad officials, coal 
operators and consumers, financial men 
and others who are interested in the 
growing question of the federal control 
of business interests. 


The Walcott & Wood Machine Tool 
Co., Jackson, Mich., has changed its 
name to Walcott Lathe Co. This 
business was started in 1881 under 
the name of George D. Walcott & 
Son. The original partners manu- 
factured lathes, shapers, rack cutters 
and other machine tools. In 1907 the 
company was incorporated under the 
name of the Walcott & Wood Ma- 
chine Tool Co. The organization now 
confines its efforts entirely to the 
manufacture of lathes from 14 to 28 
inches swing. All of these machines 
are made with a 3-step cone, double 
back gear and quick change gear 
box. 

Carlisle & Co. 74 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared a booklet en- 
titled, Tungsten, Its Properties and 
Uses, which contains considerable in- 
formation regarding this interesting 
metal. The booklet contains extracts 
from the reports of the United States 
Geological Survey, and in view of the 
present activity in the tungsten market, 
should prove interesting reading. 
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ongress Should 


Assist Industries 


Preparedness Demands Reversal of Present Policy 


Members of State Committees on Industrial Resources Continue to Line Up Against Administration's 
Plan to Stifle Armor Plate Business—Majority Urges Need of Cooperative 
Rather Than Competitive Action by Congress. 


DO NOT know enough about the armor plate 
situation to give an intelligent opinion on that 
specific question, unless it is proposed to do that 
which you evidently assume to be the government's 
intention, namely, to build a plant of sufficient capaci- 
ty to supply the entire demand in times of peace. 
Such a course would, obviously, leave the country 
helpless to supply the increased demand in time of 
war. The plant required for manufacturing armor 
plate is of a distinctly special character and is prac- 
tically useless for any other purpose. No private 
manufacturer could afford to carry such a plant if it 
is to stand idle except in time of war. 
My opinion on this question, in general, is that 
the government should manu- 


produces results, is that which is backed up by the 
manufacturing industries of the country as a whole. 


Government Ownership Hazard 
BY CALVIN H. CROUCH 


Dean, College Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, University 
of North Dakota 
I AM NOT in favor of the government manufac- 
turing all of the supplies it needs when they can 
be secured from private manufacturing enterprises at 
reasonable prices. 

I believe the government should be in position to 
manufacture some of its munitions, but I believe most 
of the munitions, ships, armor 
plate and other supplies should 





facture for itself nothing 
which it is in a position to 
buy at fair prices from private 
manufacturers. It is general- 
ly understood that government 


Armor Plate and Pre- 
paredness bine or have secret under- 


be secured by competition 
among private concerns. 
Shouid manufacturers com- 


standings so as to eliminate 


ship building plants and ar- 
senals have been unable to 
produce work as cheaply as 
private manufacturers. Fur- 
thermore, no matter what gov- 
ernment plants may be estab- 
lished, they will be able to 
produce only an inconsiderable 
part of the supplies which 
would be needed if we should 


The accompanying contributions were re- 
ceived by The Iron Trade Review from 
members of the various state committees or- 
ganized by the naval consulting board to 
promote preparedness of our industries. In 
any discussion of the administration’s plans 
to make its own armor plate, the duties of 
these committeemen render them peculiarly 
qualified to speak authoritatively. The con- 
tributions, which supplement those published 
in last week's issue, are interesting as show- 
ing the general opposition to Secretary 


real competition, I should hope 
the government would have 
sufficient will and power to 
break up such combinations 
and secret trade agreements 
and bring about real competi- 
tion. This is a large question 
and one which has two sides, 
but the writer believes that 
government ownership has too 











ever go to war with an im- 
portant nation. The govern- 
ment would then have to de- 





Daniels’ pet scheme. The first contribution 
is by Chester W. Larner, hydraulic engineer, many drawbacks to warrant 
W ellman-Seaver-M organ Co., Cleveland. ' 


the government making more 
than a small amount of its 








pend upon the industries of 
the country at large, and it 
would need them all. The attention of congress could, 
therefore, in my opinion, be much more profitably 
devoted to the development of a policy which would 
train the private manufacturer to supply war materials 
of satisfactory quality on short notice, rather than to 
the development of government plants which in time 
of need could furnish only an insignificant part of 
the total of the naval and military supplies which 
would be required. 

It has been asserted that the manufacture of armor 
plate in this country is a virtual monopoly, and the 
government has been forced on this account to pay 
exorbitant prices for it. If the government cannot 
buy armor plate at fair prices from private plants, 
it might be justified in building its own plant; but 
since one of the principal manufacturers of armor 
plate has offered to sell its entire output to the gov- 
ernment at a price to be determined by the federal 
trade commission, there would seem to be little 
ground for apprehension on this score. 

Government manufacture of munitions is not only 
impractical as a general policy, but is directly opposed 
to the present active movement for industrial pre- 
paredness. The experience of the European war has 
shown that the only preparedness which actually 


army and navy supplies. While 
it may be desirable for the government to make a 
small portion of certain supplies needed by the army 
and navy, the wisdom of the government to make its 
own armor plate and all of its ships is seriously ques- 
tioned by the writer who is, therefore, in favor of 
securing such equipment through competition among 
private enterprises. I do not look upon government 
ownership as a panacea of many of our ills, for we 
can have no assurance that the management of the 
various interests can be kept out of politics and unless 
that can be obtained, government ownership on a 
large scale is too hazardous an undertaking to be 
considered. 


. Ti WT Fi fe) 
A Surrender to Labor Unions 
BY R. N. DICKMAN 
Dickman & Mackenzie, Chicago 


i AM, as a general principle, in favor of the manu- 
facture under government control and supervision 
of both armor plate and munitions of war to an extent 
which would partially provide for national needs. 
The well recognized inefficiency of government 
plants in comparison with those under private con- 
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trol leads me to conclude that under the present 
system of semi-political domination, such a plant 
will not result in any efficiency nor benefit to the 
nation nor its navy department. 

No better evidence of this unpatriotic and sense- 
less control could be asked than the recent bill which 
specified the omission of the cost system in the 
proposed plant. 

Such servile obeisance to labor union influence of 
the very worst sort should discredit every single 
congressman who cast a vote in favor of that clause 
and be a valid reason for every self respecting citizen 
to work and vote against the return of such a repre- 
sentative. 


Would Disturb Other Industries 


BY A. M. SWARTLEY 
Bureau of Mines and Geology, Corvallis, Ore. 


BELIEVE the results of the survey of the present 

condition of our industries by the naval consulting 
board, with such co-ordination and organization as 
recommended by it, will show that all of the indus- 
trial forces of the United States will be no more than 
adequate to supply the fighting machine in a war with 
a first-class power. If this be true evidently it will 
be impossible for the government to duplicate for 
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military uses all of the industrial plants in existence. 
I seriously doubt the ability of the government 
until many years have elapsed, to produce as good 
armor plate as private concerns now furnish. Besides 
when all costs, including overhead, are considered 
it would cost more than if furnished by private plants. 
The entrance of the government into the manufac- 
ture of armor plate would serve notice upon many 
other lines that they might expect the government 
to invade their field also at any time. They would 
therefore soon abandon all thought and interest in 
such manufacture except along peaceful lines, since 
the government by its action with reference to armor 
plate had served notice upon them that their services 
at any time might no longer be required or desired. 
They would have neither patriotic nor pecuniary 
interest in such matters and should a war come our 
industrial organization would be in an even more 
chaotic condition than at present and the government 
plants might have gotten no further than dreams, 
blue prints, empty structures, unmanned plants, plants 
without supplies, or without appropriations. 

Any scheme that is based upon the idea that 
officialdom can carry on a successful war against a 
first-class power will fail. It will take all of the 
energies of all of the people and all of their indus- 
tries. To get their energies unified and ready for 
service they must be taught that. property as well as 
persons will be needed and appreciated. 


Need Private Plants for War Times 


BY J. L. BRUCE 
Manager, Butte & Superior Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 


AM NOT at all in sympathy with the proposal to 

construct a government armor plate plant with the 

public funds. I am, as you will appreciate, 
thoroughly in accord with the movement to establish 
more efficient conditions of preparedness for army 
and naval defenses, but there are many objections to 
the government undertaking the manufacture of 
armor plate and many of the other supplies that are 
essential to such preparedness. 

It seems to me to be evident that armor plate is 
only one of the vast number of supplies that are 
essential to such a condition of preparedness, and 
with armor plate as with any of these other supplies, 
the demands of the government in all probability 
will be very irregular. In case of war it would be 
necessary to increase the production of such supplies 
many hundreds of per cent and with the government 
depending upon any single plant, whether government- 
owned or privately owned, for their supplies, the 
facility with which they could increase such produc- 
tion would be very disappointing. 

In my opinion, the best plan for providing the 
government with armor plate, munitions, commissary 
requirements, and in fact practically all kinds of 
equipment, is to distribute the contracts among many 
manufacturers, in this way providing such manufac- 
turers with the equipment necessary to manufacture 
and also with the men trained to operate such equip- 
ment. I think that the proper government control 
should be exercised over such manufacturers and over 
such contracts, but even should this plan prove more 
expensive than awarding single large contracts or 
operating a government plant, the advantage would be 
quite manifest in case of considerably increased 





requirements, as would prevail in time of war. 

To be brief, I think that the only excuse for gov- 
ernment plants is lack of proper competition, and I 
think that this can be created by proper distribution 
of contracts. 


Should Foster Private Plants 


BY R. E. CHANDLER 
Professor, Mechanical Engineering, University of Florida 

I DO NOT think that the government should manu- 

facture its own armor plate and other munitions, 
to the exclusion of private industry, because in case 
of war, armor plate and other munitions would have 
to be made in private plants. I believe that the govern- 
ment should do everything in its power to foster and 
encourage these private plants upon which it would be 
dependent if war came. 


Wants Open Competition 


BY J. G. SCRUGHAM 
Dean, College of Engineering, University of Nevada 

EPLYING to your inquiry regarding my opinion 

upon the advisability of the federal government 
undertaking the manufacture of armor plate and other 
munitions of war to the exclusion of private indus- 
try, such a policy, properly carried out, would involve 
enormous financial expenditures for which no adequate 
return would be had except in times of war. The 
open competition of private industry will stimulate 
greater improvement of industrial processes and pro- 
mote more general prosperity in times of peace. 
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EPRESENTATIVE Edgar E. 
R Browne, Republican, of Wis- 

sin, a member of the house 
committee on labor, has submitted 
a minority report vigorously oppos- 
ing the Tavenner bill prohibiting 
scientific management in government 
establishments. His report bears the 
distinction of being the only docu- 
ment ever filed with congress con- 
demning legislation designed to pro- 


hibit scientific management, so urg- 
ently sought by organized labor. 
“The only argument I have ever 


heard advanced against the premium 
or bonus system, is that it will over- 
stimulate a man,” Mr. Browne says. 
“Any man doing business for him- 
self has the same incentive to over- 
work that an employe would have 
under a premium system. 

“Some men, working for them- 
overwork and _ undoubtedly 
working for a premium, 
premium, over- 


selves, 
men 
without a 


some 
or even 


work. But these are certainly excep- 
tions, and we cannot make laws for 
the exceptions. 


employe is 
law, 


“The government pro- 
tected by an 8-hour-a-day and 
there is not a single case on record 
at the Watertown arsenal of a nerv- 
ous breakdown excessive 
work.” 


due to 


Makes Efficiency Criminal 


The terms of the Tavenner bill 
are quoted and declared to be sweep- 
making a violation of its pro- 
visions a crime, to be followed by 
severe punishment. The two branches 
of the’ government which would be 
immediately affected if the bill were 
passed, are the war and postoffice de- 


ing, 


partments. 

“These two departments are com- 
peting with large private corpora- 
tions engaged in the same _ business,” 
the report continues. “They would 
have to immediately abandon the 
system of _ scientific . management 
which has made them not only the 
most efficient departments of our 
government, but the most efficient 
industrial institutions, either private 
or public.” 

Mr. Browne points out that both 
Postmaster General Burleson and 


Secretary of War Baker are strongly 
opposed to the Tavenner bill and 


quotes extracts from the letter sent 
to Speaker Clark by Mr. Baker, con- 
demning the bill. He also quotes 
liberal extracts from the testimony 
against the bill given before the com- 
mittee by Brig. Gen. William Crozier, 


chief of ordnance, war department, 
efficiency engineers and others, and 
in addition, incorporates statements 


by various private companies, show- 
the tremendous advantage de- 


or 
ing 





The First Report 


The accompanying report of Rep- 
resentative Browne has a peculiarly 
interesting distinction. To the many 
manufacturers who have benefited 
from scientific shop management, it 
must come as a severe joltto learn 
that Mr. Browne's report is the first 
ever filed im congress protesting 
against the attempts of labor un- 
ion leaders to prohibit efficiency 
methods of shop control. In view 
of the constant agitation of the past 
few years, this statement is an in- 
dictment not only of a complaisant 
congress, but also of the manufac- 
turers who have failed so signally 
in enlisting one spokesman in their 
behalf. Mr. Browne's action in fil- 
ing a strong minority report against 
the Tavenner bill should both merit 
and arouse the support of all manu- 
facturers. 











rived by them and their employes 
through operating under _ scientific 
management systems. 

Mr. Browne says that while the 
bill directly affects only establish- 
ments conducted by the government, 


it is self evident that “if a system 
is so nefarious as to justify the gov- 
ernment in imposing a penalty of im- 
prisonment upon a brigadier general 
or a cabinet officer, such a system 
would be so obnoxious that any pri- 
vate manufacturing establishment 
would be obliged to discard it. 

“If it is made a crime for a public 
officer to make a time study,” he as- 
serts, “for the purpose of fixing a 
standard of service or pay or pre- 
mium, it is equally reprehensible for 
a private person to do the same 
thing.” He states that all systems, in- 


cluding that ealling for regular day 
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Strongly Condemns Tavenner Bi 


Representative Browne Files Vigorous Report 


Wisconsin Congressman Makes Strong Minority Report on Measure Which Prohibits Scientific 
Management in Government Establishments—Points Out Advantages of Efficiency 
Systems to Both Employer and Employe, and Urges Bill's Defeat. 


work, are subject to abuse at the 

hands of unscrupulous employers. 
“Under the day work system, an 

unscrupulous, selfish employer has it 


in his power to dismiss a workman 


because he does not do a day and 
a half’s work in one day,” the re- 
port declares, “and thus keep his 


workmen in fear of losing their jobs, 
fully as much as he could under the 
time-study system. 

“Under the time-study system a 
workman can show that he is doing 
as much as the other man in his own 
factory, and other like  establish- 
ments, which is a comparison he can- 
not make when working by the day.” 

It is stated that if government em- 


ployes are not receiving sufficient 
compensation for the labor they per- 
form, their wages should be_ in- 


creased, “but do not abolish the use 
of efficiency systems that have been 
tried out and found to be beneficial 
and are recommended by the great- 
est efficiency engineers of the coun- 
try. 


Bill Implies Mistrust 


“The passage of this bill,” it is de- 
clared, “would be a confession that 
this government was afraid to place 
its employes, in their respective de- 
partments, under the secretary of 
war and the postmaster general, two 


cabinet officers, for fear they would 
oppress the men working under 
them. The passage of this bill over 


the protests of the of war 
and the postmaster general would be 
equivalent to saying to them, ‘We 
are afraid to allow you to use the 
same efficiency methods that we al- 
low private corporations to use, for 
fear that you will use these methods 
to oppress your employes.’ 

“General Crozier, who has charge 
of the Watertown arsenal, is regard- 
ed as one of the most competent and 
men in the govern- 
his name will go 


secretary 


broad-minded 
ment service, and 
down in history beside those of Gen- 
eral Goethals and General Gorgas; a 
man who has always recognized the 
rights of labor and believed in organ- 
ized labor. By means of the time- 
study system and the premium and 
bonus system, he has been able to 
increase the output of his arsenal 
from 50 to 100 per cent, and at the 
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and at the same time increase the com- 
pensation of his employes without in 
the least overtaxing them. Is _ this 
congress, on the case that is made 
out by the record as disclosed by the 
hearings upon this bill, going to 
penalize such efficiency? 

“The men who are representing la- 
bor and are demanding this legisla- 
tion, undoubtedly do so in good 
faith, but I believe they are mistaken 
and that they are apprehensive more 
of what they think is going to be the 
result of efficiency management, than 
what has happened or will really 
happen. This has been the history 
of the agitation on the part of the 
laboring classes and those who repre- 
sent them, in the attitude they have 
taken toward many inventions, espe- 
cially labor-saving devices.” 

Explaining that the bill prohibits 
all time study, Mr. Browne says the 
three great components of the cost 
of any article are labor, material and 
overhead, and that labor, of course, 
is the most important of these. The 
knowledge of the cost of producing 
an article, it is stated, is essential to 
fixing the selling price of the article. 

“The ascertainment of the cost of 
labor in producing any article,” he 
continues, “is determined by the time 
it takes in producing the article at 
the going wage. Time is, therefore, 
the fundamental and vital factor in 
determining the price.” 

After defining the terms time 


study, premium and _ bonus, Mr. 
3rowne says: 

“To legislate against the premium 
and bonus system of paying labor is 
to legislate against the opportunity 


ofa working man forming a sort of 
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partnership in connection with his 
work. It is less complicated than 
profit-sharing.” 

After citing the numerous benefits 
derived at government arsenals 
through operating under _ scientific 
management, Mr. Browne comments 
as follows: 

“Finally, that the right to pay pre- 
miums or bonuses to workers in gov- 
ernment arsenals is regarded by the 
officers in charge as an_ essential 
means of stimulating meritorious ‘in- 
crease in production, if national self- 
defense at any time demands such 
increased production. Patriotism, it 
is true, may supply a sufficient incen- 


tive to many employers and em- 


ployes, but the right to issue in- 
creased reward for better service by 
premium or bonus is the only cer- 
tain means of obtaining increased 
production. 

“Material civilization 
is accomplished by an ever-increasing 
dual efficiency of employer and em- 
ploye, the one in applying to man- 
agement and direction, improved ma- 


progress in 


chinery, power transmission, methods 
of distribution and the advantage of 
stimulated invention and _ discovery; 
the other to the incidents and cir- 
cumstances of operation, higher skill, 
better conserved energy, improved 
facility in acquiring and applying pro- 
gressive trade knowledge. No mode 
which the employer can apply in 
ascertaining wage cost prevents the 
employe from bargaining, individu- 
ally or collectively, in fixing that 
rate. The more scientific the method 
of determining it, the easier for the 
employe to present his argument for 
a larger ‘participation in the joint 
fruit of production and the more dif- 
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ficult for the unfair employer to 
avoid a just reward. 

“After the war, many predict an 
industrial war will follow. The 
American workman should be backed 
by the greatest efficiency that human 
ingenuity can devise. 

“The circumstances of the present 
hour, the necessity for giving the 
government military departments par- 
ticularly a free hand in developing 
the best methods of administration 
and military defense, the taking on 
by the postoffice department of new 
activities, and the economic readjust- 
ment which will undoubtedly be made 
necessary by a change in world cir- 
cumstances of commerce and indus- 
try at the conclusion of the present 
war, all reject as unwise, inexpedient 
and unjustifiable the condemnation 
by congress of methods innocent in 
themselves and of demonstrated prac- 
tical value. The practical applica- 
tion of scientific technical knowledge 


of the processes of pr duction § is 
of inestimable benefit to employer, 
employe, and society. Great  Brit- 


ain has presented the spectacle of 
a great industrial nation suffering 
severely in a national crisis from in- 
dustrial inefficiency and_ restriction 
seriously endangering her capacity 
for self defense. The United States 
may well learn by the moral of an 
experience not her own to avoid, at 
this time, the deliberate public con- 
demnation of efficiency in the public 
service by threatening, with fine and 
imprisonment officials, who have con- 
centrated their lives to the service of 
their country, if they endeavor to 
apply methods which in private es- 
tablishments are daily demonstrating 
their economic and social value.” 


Majority Report on Tavenner Bill 


HE majority report of the 
committee on labor on_ the 
Tavenner bill, is in part as 

follows: 

“The system so persistently urged 
by General Crozier involves a funda- 
mental, not to say revolutionary 
change; (a) in determining what is 
a reasonable day’s work for an em- 
ploye in the national arsenals ‘and 
workshops, and (b) in the method of 
compensating the workers, to wit, 
the substitution of the ‘bonus’ or 
‘premium’ system for the age-old 
‘day’s-pay’ system. 

“The workers affected seem to be 
almost unanimous in their opposition 
to the change. They insist it will be 
oppressive to them and will be with- 
out benefit to the government. 

“So intense is this feeling, that an 


attempt to install the system in all 
workshops in the 
judgment of your committee would 
lead to very serious consequences. 

“In view of these well established 
facts, #t seems to your committee it 
would be the height of folly to per- 
mit General Crozier to persist in his 
plan. Apparently, the only way to 
restrain him is to enact the bill un- 


the government 


der discussion, and your committee 
trusts the house will take prompt and 
favorable action.” 

An example of the attacks made on 
Gen. Crozier in the majority report 
is as follows: 

“General Crozier’s attitude is a 
very strong argument in favor of the 
passage of the bill now under con- 
sideration. He is apparently willing 
to defy the law, so long as no pen- 


alty attaches, but he promises to 
obey it if there is sufficient incentive 
in the form of a fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

The report says the committee feels 
there is nothing in the evidence to 
sustain contentions of opponents of 
the bill that efficiency cannot be se- 
cured unless, (a) the workman’s 
every movement is timed by a stop 
watch, and (b) that the old system 
of pay is abolished and bonuses and 
premiums substituted therefor. The 
stop watch, it is stated, is not used 
at the Washington navy yard, “and 
the commandant will assure you he 
has the ‘most efficient body of me- 
chanics ever gathered together inside 
one fence.” 

It is asserted that “the workers of 
this country are not a lot of lazy 
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drones who refuse to do a reasonable 
day’s work unless their every move- 
ment is timed by a stop watch.” 
Time studies made in government 
plants are declared to be “gotesquely 
inaccurate and _ unreliable.” Many 
other similar statements which have 
been worn thread bare and _thor- 
oughly discredited are made. 

“Labor, organized and unorganized, 
has systematically opposed the intro- 
duction of the system into govern- 
ment plants,’ the report continues. 
“General Crozier asserts that outside 
influences are responsible for the 


Government 


HE members of the house com- 

mittee on labor who signed 

the majority report stated 
that the employes are almost univer- 
sally opposed to scientific management 
systems. These representatives either 
forgot or ignored the petition fiied 
with congress 16 months ago by sev- 
eral hundred employes of the Frank- 
ford arsenal, Philadelphia. Payments 
of premiums or bonuses to these eim- 
ployes were stopped owing to the pro- 
hibitory rider fastened on the army 
bill last year. This petition was again 
called to the committee’s attention 
this year. As a refutation of their 
claim that employes do not appreciate 
the benefits of scientific management, 
we print the petition in full: 


Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 28, 1915. 
Chief of Ordnance, United States 
Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir:— 

We, the undersigned employes of 
the Frankford Arsenal, do respect- 
fully enter our protest against the 
instructions received from you yes- 
terday suspending all premium pay- 
ments at this arsenal. We have been 
informed that your action is based 
upon legislation contained in the army 
bill recently passed by the lower 
branch of congress, and that there- 
fore your action is out of respect for 
the views expressed by that body. Our 
reasons for protesting are as follows: 

1. The premium system of pay- 
ment was established in the manufac- 
ture of small arms ammunition about 
five years ago, and that there was a 
complete understanding between our- 
selves and the management of the 
arSenal that there would: be no reduc- 
tion of the premium rates while the 
manufacturing processes remain the 
same. This agreement has been lived 
up to by the management and by 
ourselves and to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

2. We believe that this system has 
been eminently successful, because, ac- 
cording to published reports, the man- 
ufacture of small arms ammunition 
at Frankford Arsenal presents a de- 
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workers’ hostile attitude, but the evi- 
dence submitted to your committee 
seems to completely disprove’ the 
general’s theory. 

“The leaders of organized labor in- 
stead of fomenting trouble in govern- 
ment shops have with difficulty re- 
strained the workers from throwing 
down their tools and quitting work. 
At the Watertown arsenal, the em- 
ployes united to employ Miner Chip- 
man, an engineer, to assist them in 
an attempt to induce the war depart- 
ment to dispense with the obnoxious 
system. 
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“Two hundred and sixty-five of the 
workers furnished Mr. Chipman with 
detailed information to enable him 
to complete his case. Of these, 214 
were opposed to the system. Of the 
protestants, 113 or 52.8 per cent were 
nonunion and 101 or 47.2 per cent 
were union. 

“All these men were asked to an- 
swer the following question: ‘Do 
you think the agitation is brought 
about through union labor or similar 
sources?’ 

“They replied as follows: ‘Noes,’ 
137; ‘Yeas,’ 28; Not answering, 70.” 


Kmployes Oppose Change 


cided economy when compared with 
costs of the same ammunition procured 
from private manufacturers, 

3. The premium earned by all em- 
ployes engaged in the manufacture 
of small-arms ammuition during the 
month of December, 1914, has amount- 
ed to $3,747.72, or approximately $45,- 
000 for the year, and therefore the 
abolishing of the premium system 
means an annual loss to us of ap- 
proximately $45,000. 

4. Many of us, based upon the 
premium system of competition, have 
obligated ourselves to purchase homes, 
and if the premium rate is abolished 
it means the loss of our homes to us. 

5. It is very probable that the 
branch of congress which passed this 
legislation has in view the interests 
of the employes, but we beg to differ 
on this very point. While the legisla- 
tion prohibits rewarding us for our 
increased efforts which we give to the 
government it does not prohibit an 
officer or foreman from requiring us 
to work just as hard as we are now 
working and for very much less com- 
pensation. The power of your au- 
thority and that of your officers and 
your foremen to make us work harder 
has not been lessened by this legis- 
lation, but you have been deprived 
of the opportunity of paying us for 
such increased work as you may give 
us to do. 

We, therefore, ask you to submit 
this petition to the secretary of war, 
with the recommendation that he 
transmit it to congress for considera- 
tion, and we hope favorable action. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ordnance Office, Jan. 30, 1915. 


To the Secretary of War:— 

1. The legislation referred to in 
this petition is contained in a proviso 
of the Army bill, H. R. 20347, which 
passed the house of representatives 
on Jan. 22, and is now pending in the 
senate. The language referring to the 
class of payments which have been 
suspended at the Frankford Arsenal 
is as follows: 

“* * * nor shall any part of the 
appropriations made in this bill be 
available to pay any premium or 
bonus or cash reward to any empioye 
in addition to his regular wages, ex- 
cept for suggestions resulting in im- 
provement or economy in the opera- 
tion of any government plant; and 


no claim for services performed hy 
any person while violating this pro- 
viso shall be allowed.” 

2. As the legislation is claimed by 
its proponents in the house of repre- 
sentatives to be in the interest of the 
workmen who would be affected by 
it, I have considered it but just to all 
such workmen that they should have 
warning as to the effect of the mea- 
sure in case it should be enacted into 
law. I have therefore given the same 
effect to the prohibition that it would 
have if it become law by directing that 
all premium payments, except such 
as have already accrued, shall cease 
at the arsenal. 

William Crozier, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Ordnance, 
United States Army. 


Will Build Railroad 

Of significance to the iron trade 
of the Wheeling, W. Va., district is 
the application for a charter of the 
Wheeling & Eastern Railroad Co., 
recently filed in West Virginia by 
Isaac M. Scott, E. W. Peterson, J. J. 
Holloway, Alexander Glass, C. | 
Hubbard, A. S. List, Edward Hazlett, 
J. C. Brady, E. C. Ewing, William 
Fr. steel C. M. Brady and 4H. C. 
Ogden. The company plans to build 
a railroad connecting the Mononga- 
hela river at a point a few miles 
west of Connellsville, Pa., with the 
Ohio river near Benwood, W. Va., 
and to build an extension to the line 
of the Western Maryland railroad, 
the completion of which would give 
shippers in the Wheeling district con- 
tinuous trunk line service from the 
Mississippi river valley to the At- 


ew 


lantic coast at Baltimore. The Wheel- 
img Intelligencer, in commenting upon 
the proposed undertaking, says the 
line will pass through coal fields 
owned by the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., the LaBelle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, O., and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. Isaac M. Scott, pres- 
ident of the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co., is directly interested. 
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OHN HUGHES, who for 13 years 
J past has been general agent of the 

United States Steel Products Co. 
and forthree years past special agent for 
the United States Steel Corporation, as 
well, has been made assistant to 
President Farrell of the Steel Corpo- 
ration. This change has been brought 
about by the recent promotion of W. 
B. Perley, as active head of the new 
Canadian Steel Corporation. Some of 
Mr. Perley’s duties pertaining to the 
distribution of pig iron and certain 
other raw materials, now will be han- 
dled under the direction of Vice 
President John Reis, of the Steel 
Corporation. Prior to his connection 
with the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Mr. Hughes for many years 
was identified with the United States 
appraisers’ office in New York and 
was in charge of machinery and metal 
products. He is a native of Brook- 
lyn. 

Wm. P. Barba, vice president of 
the Midvale Steel Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of the Girard National 
bank, Philadelphia. 

H. B. Coleman, Detroit, has been 
chosen sales manager of the Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Co., division of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Corp, New Britain, 
Conn., to succeed Hartwell Taylor, re- 
signed. 

William P. Cheney and Thomas A. 
Wilson have been appointed resident 
managers of the Pittsburgh office of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati, to 
succeed James R. Darragh, former man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office, who died 
March 15, 1915. 

Robert A. McKean, structural engi- 
neer with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pitsburgh, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 
branch of the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh. He will act as superin- 
tendent of the plant at Leetsdale, Pa. 


J. W. Lee Jr., publicity agent of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, who re- 
signed recently, will leave the com- 
pany’s service May 15. He will move 
to New York City, where he will be 
associated in business with Ivy L. 
Lee. 

Grenville A. Harris, who for the past 
16 years has been connected with 
Takata & Co., 50 Church street, New 
York City, engineers and _ contractors, 
has resigned a position of chief en- 
gineer and has become chief engineer 
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of the American Steel Export Co., 
Woolworth building, New York City, 
where he will have full charge of the 
newly-established engineering and ma- 
chinery department. 

J. R. Wilson, formerly sales man- 
ager and vice president of the Crock- 
er-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., has 
become associated with the Davison” 
Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, as 
manager of its office at 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Harry N. Harding, European repre- 
sentative of the Norton Grinding Co., 
Worcester, Mass., who has been in the 
United States since the first of the year, 
sailed from New York, May 13, for 
Gothenberg, Sweden. He expects to get 
to the war countries through Christiania. 

Warren S. Blauvelt is now devoting 
his entire time to the service of the 
Steere Engineering Co., Detroit. He 
is giving special attention to plant 
design, to the solution of operating 
problems and to the improvement of 
apparatus and methods in the gas in- 
dustry. 

John G. H. Marvin, president, treas- 
urer and general manager of the L. 
& I. J. White Co., Buffalo, manufac- 
turer of edge tools, machine knives, 
shear blades, etc., has resigned, sever- 
ing a connection of 23 years with that 
company. Mr. Marvin has not yet 
announced his plans for the future. 

Stuart Hazelwood has been made 
manager of sales of the Pacific coast 
division of the affiliated companies, 
the Cambria Steel Co., Worth Bros. 
Co. and the Midvale Steel Co. Mr. 
Hazelwood’s headquarters will be in 
San Francisco. He formerly was the 
representative of the Midvale Steel 
Co. in San Francisco territory. 

L. B. Weed, superintendent of the 
iron mine at Sunrise, Wyo., has been 
promoted to be general superintend- 
ent of all the iron mines and stone 
quarries operated in Wyoming, Col- 
orado and New Mexico by The Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. His headquar- 
ters are at Pueblo. Mr. Weed was 
succeeded as superintendent at Sun- 
rise by Thomas Tucker, former fore- 
man of the mine. 

Chas. L. Foster, formerly manager 
of the Akron district for the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
taken charge of the sales department 
of the Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, 
O., as manager of sales. Mr. Foster 
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has had a long experience in the 
electrical line, having been for 13 
years with the Westinghouse com- 
pany before coming with the Alliance 
company. . 

Theodore C. Doolittle, an assistant 
secretary of the Cleveland chamber of 
commerce, has resigned to become sec- 
retary of the Horsburgh Forge Co., that 
city. 

H. D. Scully has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association to accept the position of 
secretary of the Russell Motor Car Co. 
of Toronto, and secretary and director 
of its subsidiary, the Canada Cycle & 
Motor Co. 

Otis H. Cutler has resigned as presi- 
dent of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co. and has been made chair- 
man of the board. William G. Pearce 
becomes president of the company. 
James S. Thompson, William S. Mc- 
Gowan and Clifton D. Pettis have been 
elected vice presidents. 

Samuel N. Vauclain, who has been 
elected a director of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mig. Co. is one 
of the prominent figures which the 
present period of great industrial 
activity has brought to the public eye 
among the guiding powers in new 
organizations of capital. Mr. Vau- 
clain, for some years, has been the 
vice president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, 


John J. Utech, for five years man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, O., has 
resigned, effective May 1, to devote his 
entire time to the affairs of Atkinson 
& Utech, Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York, of which he is vice president. 
This company, which was organized 
recently, handies railway supplies and 
iron and steel products. It just has 
completed a shipment of forging steel 
to Italy. 

John Lindauer Jr., who for many 
years has been purchasing agent of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, has resigned and will 
spend an extended sojourn in the 
west for the benefit of his health. 
W. A. Russell, who has been an 
assistant to Mr. Lindauer, has been 
made purchasing agent. He will exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the purchases 
of the Eddystone Munitions Corpora- 
tion, as well as of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 
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Indianapolis Conference Discusses Many Problems—Attitude 


ISCUSSIONS of questions of 
special interest to employers 
and of the application of busi- 

ness efficiency to modern social prob- 
lems featured the forty-third annual 
session of the national conference of 
charities and corrections, held in In- 
dianopolis, May 10 to 17. 

The cost to American communi- 
ties of the handling of problems of 
unemployment, vice, crime, disease, 
drink and lack of industrial training 
as related to the workingman was 
given unusual emphasis at this ses- 
sion, 

Over 3,000 men and women includ- 
ing national, state and city officials, 
representatives of private and public 
philanthropy, business men, physi- 
cians and educators attended the con- 
ference, which was the largest ever 
held. 

Laying by jobs for hard times was 
the principle suggested as a cure for 
unemployment by John R. Shillady, 
secretary of the mayor’s committee 
of New York City. He proposed that 
the permanent improvements of fed- 
eral, state atid municipal governments 
be made on ten-year programs with 
a view to preventing widespread un- 
employment during times of depres- 
sion. He cited many foreign and 
American advocates of this plan. 

A federal labor reserve board to 
mobilize jobs for the workers was 
another idea along the same general 
lines advocated by William M. Leiser- 
son, professor of political science, To- 
ledo university. 

Stations for the sifting of the un- 
employable and “won’t works” from 
the honest, willing laborers were sug- 
gested by James Mullenbach, of Chi- 
cago, former superintendent of the 
Chicago municipal lodging house and 
the cook county infirmary. 

“The Workingman and the Alcohol 
Problem” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Charles Stelzle, of 
New York. He stated that the sa- 
loon had never helped the working- 
man to a clean fight against child 
labor or in favor of higher wages and 
better shop conditions. 

The attitude of large employers to- 
ward the use of alcohol was reported 
upon by Alexander Fleisher, of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York, who secured information from 
the employers of 750,000 individuals 
or 4 per cent of those engaged in 
trade, mechanical, transportation and 








of Employers Toward Liquor 


manufacturing industries in the United 
States. 

“These employers,” said Mr. Fleish- 
er, “forbid alcohol in their plants. Its 
use is a deterring factor in the pro- 
motion and retention of employes and 
is prohibited in the transportation 
business. This practice is being ex- 
tended to manufacturing plants active 
in the movement to eliminate indus- 


trial accidents. Industry. finds the 
non-drinker the more satisfactory em- 
ploye.” 


Some of the conference reports 
tended to indicate that expenditures 
for drink show a steady decline as 
wages increase. A _ recent study of 
how 1,000 workingmen spent their 
spare cash showed that about 23 per 
cent of it was spent for beer or 34 
per cent for all kinds of drink. The 
spare cash was that amount over and 
above what was required for necessi- 
ties. It was shown that the men who 
worked the longest hours spent the 
most time in the saloon. 

Social insurance to provide against 
unemployment resulting from indus- 
trial depression and ill-health of the 
worker is being increasingly advo- 
cated by prominent workers in the 
field of philanthropy. Many reports 
on this subject were discussed at the 
Indianapolis meeting. 

“Health insurance,” said I. M. Rub- 
inow, executive secretary of the so- 
cial insurance committee of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, “is the most 
important constructive proposal in so- 
cial legislation before the American 
people today. About 10,000,000 cases 
of illness occur among the workers 
of the United States each year, and 
one-fourth of these cases last over 
four weeks, causing serious economic 
distress to families.” 

“About 40 per cent of illness among 
wage workers,” Dr. Rubinow said, 
“remains without medical aid and a 
good deal of the aid furnished to the 
remainder is insufficient or inefficient. 
It should be the object of compul- 
sory health insurance to bring within 
the reach of the working classes the 
latest achievements of medical sci- 
ence.” 

That the health insurance move- 
ment is growing in this country was 
indicated by the reports of bills  in- 
troduced in the New York and Mas- 
sachusetts legislatures, the existence 
of a social insurance commission in 
California and an investigatng com- 
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mittee of congress. All elements in- 
terested in social legislation were 
urged to join hands upon definite pro- 
posals in order to prevent many se- 
rious errors. 

Many addresses dealing with care- 
ful planning by the charities of a com- 
munity to prevent over-lapping and 
waste were made. Surveys of the 
needs of cities were urged before 
large social programs were attempted. 
Careful supervision of finances and 
the raising of thé standards of work 
were proposed in all the sections of 
the conference. 

The conference publishes a com- 
plete report of all the discussions, 
which may be obtained from the sec- 
retary’s office, 315 Plymouth Court, 


Chicago. 
Conditions Continue to 
Improve 


Pittsburgh, May 23.—The collapse of 
the strike at plants owned by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. in the 
Pittsburgh district came as a relief to 
employers of labor in western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio, since it gen- 
erally was believed that the adoption or 
refusal of demands of machinists for 
an eight-hour day depended largely upon 
action taken by Westinghouse officials. 
In refusing to grant any reduction in 
working hours, it is believed that West- 
inghouse officials have eliminated the 
eight-hour day question in the Greater 
Pittsburgh district for the present. 

Frederick H. Merrick, one of the 
alleged leaders of the Westinghouse 
strike, has been indicted by the grand 
jury, on the charge of inciting a riot 
in a speech made in East Pittsburgh on 
April 23, last. Charged with being ac- 
cessories to murder, Nick Papas, Mike 
Seman, Steve Beras, John Kulbak and 
Tony Dobreh, released May 18 from the 
Braddock General hospital, have been 
committed to jail by County Coroner 
Jamison. The men, all foreigners, were 
injured in a riot, May 2, when a fren- 
zied mob of Westinghouse © strikers 
stormed the plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at Braddock, Pa. 

The general labor situation shows fur- 
ther signs of improvement, although 
there is a pronounced feeling of unrest 
among some classes of laborers. Mold- 
ers, who went on a strike Dec. 13, have 
not returned to their posts and a num- 
ber of machinists are still out on 
strikes. Forty-two bituminous coal 
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mines along the Monongahela river were 
made idle last week, when miners re- 
fused to return to work, claiming that 
they were not receiving the full bene- 
fit from wage scales adopted at New 
York. Trouble seems to be due to a 
misunderstanding of the complex wage 
scale. While it is believed that dif- 
ferences can be amicably settled, con- 
sumers of coal are beginning to con- 
serve stocks as much as possible, fear- 
ing a shortage. 

Shops of the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
which were closed by a _ strike 
now are operating in full. Men re- 
turned to work at the same wages and 
under identical working conditions pre- 
vailing before they walked out in an 
effort to obtain an eight-hour day. 


More Strikers at Youngs- 
town 


Youngstown, May 23.—New develop- 
ments came in the strike situation at 
Youngstown last Friday morning, when 
about 400 structural iron workers em- 
ployed by the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
American Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh 
Lackawanna Bridge Co. of Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh Bridge Co. and the Wright 
& Connelly Co., engaged in doing con- 
struction work in the Youngstown ‘ dis- 
trict at the plants of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and Brier Hill Steel 
Co. quit, the discontented ones asking 
for a wage advance from 60 cents to 
6834 cents per hour. 

The men are being paid the wage 
rate prevailing in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, but assert that Youngstown being 
under the jurisdiction of the Cleveland 
local where 6834 cents per hour is the 
wage price, they are entitled to the in- 
crease demanded. The strikers held a 
meeting Friday night and_ established 
headquarters in Tierney’s hall, North 
Phelps street. The structural companies 
are reported to have refused the de- 
mands of the strikers, who are _ prac- 
tically all unorganized. 

Iron molders at the works of the 
William Tod Co. and United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co. went out on a 
strike Thursday, May 18, being in 
sympathy with the machinists’ union 
waging a contest for an eight-hour day 
since last May 1. The officials of the 
International Machinists’ Union  de- 
clared that they objected to handling 
patterns made in ~~ non-union — shops. 
While the General Fireproofing Co. and 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. in Youngs- 
town have opened their shops and de- 
clared the strike, declared May 1, for an 
eight-hour day and closed shop condi- 
tions to be off, as far as they are con- 
cerned, the men are still meeting daily 
and keeping up picket duty. The ma- 
chinists assert that they are standing 
out solidly for the eight hours and 
closed shop conditions. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


New England Troubles 


Labor disturbances in New England, 
last week, were marked by a riot at the 
plant of the Ansonia Mfg. Co., Ansonia, 
Conn., where war munitions are being 
made, during which six strikers were 
shot by armed guards, one of whom 
has since died. It was a pitched battle 
between the guards and about 150 of 
the striking foreign employes. Charles 
Lalco, one of the leaders in the dis- 
turbance, was the man killed, for which 
Saul Koopla, another leader, is under 
arrest and held without bail on a charge 
of instigating the trouble. The strike 
at the factory started two weeks ago 
when 150 fusemakers left their work, 
demanding more wages. There was “no 
trouble until May 18, when rumors that 
strike-breakers were to be imported 
reached the strikers. This caused them 
to march to the factory in a hody and 
they started to throw missiles through 
the windows. Lalco who was seen 
throwing stones and bricks was fired at 
from an open window. Enraged, his 
companions stormed the factory only 
to be met by a fusillade of shets. Some 
of the strikers returned the fire. In the 
meantime the fire and police depart- 
ments had been called out and their ap- 
pearance ended the trouble. Unusual 
precautions have been taken to prevent 
another outbreak and no further demon- 
stration by the strikers is expected. 

Several small strikes in Connecticut 
during the week kept up the record of 
the nutmeg state. In Bridgeport, 100 
machinists employed by the Automatic 
Machine Co., walked out. They want a 
10 per cent increase in wages and an 
eight-hour day instead of the 50-hour 
week. 

The plant of the Ensign-Bickford Co., 
Simsbury, Conn., is practically closed, 
following a strike of 100 operatives. 

Whiting Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has announced a 10 per cent raise in 
pay to its employes, effecting everybody 
except the excutives. 

There were also several small strikes 
in Massachusetts during the week. That 
at the plant of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, affecting 2,600, had not 
been settled up to the first of this week. 
Six hundred strikers have rejected the 
conciliatory proposition of the company 
and decided not to return to work. 
They want the company to recognize 
the Federated union which has _ been 
formed. 

Some 200 men employed as snaggers 
in the foundry of the Saco-Lowell ma- 
chine shops in Newton Upper Falls, 
have gone in strike for an increase of 
414 cents an hour in pay. The company 
offered them a 2-cent raise, which they 
refused. Police protection was asked 
and __— provided for the company. 
About 20 men employed in roll mak- 
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ing by the Holyoke Machine Co., have 
struck because their demands for a 
20 per cent increase were not granted. 

The strikes of the armature workers 
of the Frank Ridlon Co., South Boston 
and the Frank Nason Co., Boston, 
which started May 1, as a result of the 
refusal of these employers te grant an 
increase in wages, have been settled. 
The demand for an increase of 10 
cents an hour over the present wage of 
40 cents and an eight-hour day, is said 
to have been granted. 

The Thomas Smith Co., Worcester, 
Mass., the largest bolt and nut maker in 
New England, has voluntarily given its 
employes a 10 per cent increase in pay. 


Because the management wouid not 
grant them an increase of 10 per cent in 
wages, the 200 employes of the Rhode 
Island Malleable Iron Works, Hills- 
grove, R. L, have struck, causing a shut 
down of the plant. Three weeks ago 
the concern advanced the wages 
throughout the plant approximately 20 
per cent. Most of the strikers are 
molders. 


Commission Reports 


Toronto, May 23.—The commissjon 
appointed by the Canadian minister of 
labor to investiate disputes in the 
munitions industry of Toronto and 
Hamilton has presented its report. The 
differences between employers and em- 
ployed affected principally the machin- 
ists and toolmakers, who asked for 
an increase in the wage schedule, a 
nine-hour day, with overtime at the 
rate of time and a half and double pay 
for work on Sundays and _ holidays. 
The commissioners recommend that on 
war munitions work the minimum rate 
of pay for machinists be 37% cents and 
for toolmakers 42% cents per hour with 
overtime at the rate of time and a 
half and double pay for Sundays and 
holidays. As to the nine-hour day, the 
commissioners were unable to agree. 
Wm. Inglis, of Toronto, representing 
the manufacturers, held the opinion 
that the plan of conducting work. partly 
on a nine-hour and partly on a ten-hour 
day would be infeasible and that it 
would not be fair to expect industries 
only partly engaged in the production 
of munitions to change their whole 
business systems. Judge Snyder, chaiv- 
man, and J. A. McClelland, of Mon- 
treal, representing the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, found that the 
nine-hour day had been adopted by 
many such industries without any dif- 
ficulty and recommended its adoption 
for machinists and toolmakers on 
munition work, stating, however, that 
there may be a few of such industries, 
where special conditions of their gen- 
eral work may necessitate some other 
adjustment. 
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luenee of War 


But the Great English Association Meets, Listens to the Presidential Address and 


Discusses Papers—Members From Enemy Countries Excluded 


HE second annual meeting, 

during the war period, of the 

Iron and Steel Institute was 
held on Thursday and Friday, May 4 
and 5, in the house of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Westminster, 
London. The influence of the war 
made itself felt in many ways, but 
did not attendance of 
about 150 members, including most 
of the members of the council. The 
leading iron and men present 
included Dr. Arthur Cooper, acting 
president; Sir William Beardmore, 
president-elect; Sir Hugh Bell, 
Sir Robert Hadfield, Lord Airedale, 
Dr. J. E. Stead and G. Ainsworth, 
P. G. Gilchrist and W. H. Hewlett. 
Several members present were in 
khaki, including the reader of a paper, 
L. Aitchison, who wore the uniform 


prevent an 


steel 


bart, 


of a private. 

It will be remembered that the 
annual meeting a year ago followed 
very closely upon the Lusrranta disaster 
which provoked a very hostile feeling 
against Germany, one immediate re- 
sult of which was the demand for the 
membership of all 


exclusion from 


members connected with alien coun- 
tries. The sequel to that expression 
was the introduction at this meeting 
of two new by-laws giving effect to 
this exclusion and providing for such 
conditions in the future. In the event 
of war members from an enemy coun- 
try shall cease to be members. 

At the opening proceedings, Doctor 
Cooper occupied the chair, and re- 
ferred to the lamented death of the 
late president, Doctor Adolph Greiner, 
since the last 
resolution 


which had occurred 


meeting. An appropriate 
of condolence was adopted. 

The secretary reported that 38 new 
members had been elected during the 
vear and the total at the end of last 
1993. Among the honors 


upon 


year was 
the members of the 
was made of the 


conferred 
institute, mention 
election of Mr. 
the managers of the Royal Institution 
Greiner had 


Carnegie as one of 


of Great Britain. Leon 
been appointed director general of the 
Societe John Cockeril, in 
to his father, the late Doctor Greiner. 


There was a long list of losses by 


succession 


death including Arthur Keen, Birm- 
ingham; Lord Glantawe; Joseph Cook, 
Washington; George M. McMurtry, 


New York, and T. A. Griffin, Chicago. 
forth in much detail 
mem- 


The report set 


various services rendered by 


bers in connection with scientific so- 
cieties and as expert advisers to the 
government in connection with war 
matters. 


William Beard- 


more, presented a financial statement 


The treasurer, Sir 


showing that the revenue in 1915 was 
£5,715, against £6,210 in 1914, and 
£6,592 in 1913, but the expenditure 
was also down, being £4,775, as com- 
pared with £5,806 in 1914, and £6,270 
in 1913. There was a balance of £984, 
consisting of £542 in the general ac- 
count and £442 in the Carnegie schol- 
arship fund. The declining in the re- 
ceipts was principally due to the fact 
that 101 
the countries with which Great Britain 
is at war, and their connection with 


members were subjects of 


the institute, therefore, came to an 
end, 

Dr. Cooper inducted amid loud ap- 
plause Sir William Beardmore as 
president for the coming year. In 
doing so, he mentioned that Sir Wil- 
liam Beardmore had been associated 
with very large undertakings in Scot- 
land for a great many years. 

Sir William Beardmore thanked the 
meeting for the cordial welcome and 
proceeded to present the bessemer 
gold medal of the institute to IF. W. 
Harbord, IF. I. C., giving a brief out- 
line of Mr. Harbord’s services to the 
He late- 
to the 


metallurgy of iron and steel 
assistance 
honorary 


ly rendered great 


minister of munitions as 
metallurgical adviser. 

Sir William then proceeded to de- 
liver his presidential address. 

The address was a powerful plea for 
research and experimental work in 
metallurgy and urged the importance of 
the nation co-operating in carrying on 
this kind of work. He said that the 
training of chemists might be carried 
on satisfactorily in public laboratories. 
“One of the difficulties in finding a 
scientific staff for a factory is the limi- 
tations of our educational system,” he 
said. “It has been put on record re- 
cently that at Cambridge only four col- 
leges are presided over by men of scien- 
tific training, at Oxford, not one; and 
that of the 35 largest and best known 
public schools, 34 have classical men as 
headmasters, and in no case do scien- 
tific men hold a high place.” He 
pointed out that although “we 
scientific nation, or if not, ought to be, 
yet no single scientist per.se has ever 
been entrusted with the absolute control, 
depart- 


are a 


as a cabinet minister, of any 
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ment of state, however intimately it is 
concerned with the training of science, 
the conduct of scientific research, or the 
application of the results of such work. 
Until there is an educated and liberal 
control of our industrial and 
departments, 


minded 
commercial 
the true relation of the state to science 


government 


can never be realized nor its benefits 
fully materialized.” 
Corrosion Discussed 
A paper entitled “The Influence of 


Carbon Upon the Corrosion of Iron 


and Steel’, by Sir Robert Hadfield 
and J. Newton Friend, was read by 
Doctor Friend. Another paper en- 
titled “The Theory of the Corrosion 
of Steel”, was presented by Leslie 
Aitchison, Sheffield. In discussing 
his paper Doctor Hadfield said that 
hundreds of thousands of tons of 


iron and steel are oxidized every year. 
In Sheffield, he explained, great pains 
have been taken in dealing with cor- 
rosion problems, especially by Thomas 
Firth & Sons. 
Twenty-five 
Hadfield read a paper on chromium, 
in connection with which he showed a 


years ago Sir Robert 


specimen of what was called stainless 
steel. This specimen was filed away 
with others at least 20 years ago. 
Recently it was brought to light and 
was found to be in practically the 
same condition as when it was put 
Although it was in a dry place, 
the atmospheric effect would have 
sufficient to oxidize ordi- 
In order to produce 


away. 


been quite 
nary steel bars. 
a satisfactory corrosion-resisting steel, 
Dr. Hadfield said he thought it was 
essential that the carbon be kept low. 

Dr. Hadfield also said that Amer- 
ican manufacturers have been giving 
a great deal of attention to special 
alloys including iron, copper and other 
metals. It has been found, he stated, 
that the addition of 10 per cent of 
chromium to copper increases its 
resistance to corrosion from 10 to 20 
per cent. This shows that it would 
make the metal more malleable as an 
alloy, with a very high resistance to 
corrosion. 

Dr. J. E. Stead said that during the 
past two years, he has been carrying 
cut what might be called field experi- 
ments with six different 
posed under natural conditions. One 
result of the experiment 


steels ex- 


remarkable 
was the fact that whether the sample 
steel made 


was pure iron or sound 


very little difference. 
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Interesting Experiment at Duluth 


Ore Concentration Plant Attracts Attention and Opinions Differ as to Results - 


—Immense Tonnage to Come From Hibbing Mines This Year 


Duluth, May 22. 
tion plant that is under construction 
in this city by W. G. Swart and 
Dwight E. 
completed and will be in operation 


An ore concentra- 


Woodbridge is nearly 
in June. It is experimental and is 
based on the capacity of one 8-foot 
Hardinge mill or another similar ma- 
chine, and the management expects 
to treat 20,000 to 25,000 tons of lean 
laconite during the season. The mill 
contains crushing machinery, includ- 
ing jaw breakers, Hardinge mills and 
rolls, also magnetic separating and 
classifying machines, etc., and is to 


be actuated by electric power 
throughout. It represents a large ex- 
penditure. A mine is being opened 


and shipments will begin soon. This 
experiment is being watched witn 
deep interest by the iron ore fratern- 
ity, who are quite divided in opinion 
as to its outcome. But it is con- 
ceded that Swart & Woodbridge 
know their business, and that their 
associates have faith enough to put 
up ample money for a very costly 
operation. All work so far done is 
cf the most substantial nature and 
the cost of heavy crushing and elec- 
trical machinery, motors and the like, 
is now great. It is believed that 
eastern capitalists and mining men 
are back of the enterprise. 

From the big pit at Hibbing that 
includes Mahoning, Hull-Rust, Sellers, 
Morris and Burt mines, there will be 
taken this season 11,000,000 tons of 
iron ore. With the exception of 
under 3,000,000 tons to 
come out of Mahoning, ail this ship- 
ment will be from Steel Corporation 
mines. 


something 


A number of shovels are now 
at work in this vast pit, and the ap- 
pearance of the operation is very 
impressive. 

Many diamond drills are at work in 
different parts of the Mesabi range, 
particularly in the Biwabik and Vir- 
ginia districts, delimiting known ore 
bodes. As far as can be learned, lit- 
tle new ore is resulting from this 
work, and, in general, it was not ex- 
pected that new findings would. be 
made. 

Inland 
Steel Co, is operating its Armour 


In_the Cuyuna district, the 


mines and its Thompson pit and is 
now stripping a forty joining Thomp- 


son on the north. his company’s 
shipments from these four properties 


will probably be about 700,000 tons 


this year, making it by far the larg- 
est shipper from that district. 

The Pennington mine of the Tod- 
Stambaugh Co. will ship about 200,- 
000 tons, and shipments from Biwabik 
and Dean-Itasca of the same com- 
pany on the Mesabi range will so 
swell the total that the company will 
be a larger factor this year than it 
has ever been. : 

Croft mine on the Cuyuna, operated 
by John A. Savage and associates, 
will ship 100,000 tons, perhaps more 
It has the unique distinction of being 
a high grade bessemer Cuyuna prop- 
erty, and it is not impossible that the 
ore to go forward from this mine this 
year will analyze as well as any com- 
ing out of the Lake Superior region 

Manganese shipments from the Cu- 
yuna range will be much larger than 
last year and some of this type of 
ore seems to be making a place for 
itself. The difficulty has been that 
it has been almost impossible to ship 
tonnage of any 
stated grade, but some of the oper- 
ators are overcoming this. This ore 
is going not only to the American 
Manganese Co. at Dunbar, Pa., but 
to numerous other consumers both in 
the northwest and the east. 

Operations at the Lucky Boy-An- 
derson by the Vermillion & Mesabi 
Iron Co. have ceased, pumps have 
been pulled and the workings are fill- 
ing with water. <A larger amount of 
money has been spent here, the shaft 
is 300 feet deep, and much drifting 


any considerable 


has been done, but indications were 
not such as to warrant capitalists in 
going ahead with the operation. Prob- 
ably this property will again be 
opened in the course of time, for in- 
dications for the discovery of ore 
are fairly favorable. 

Shipments from Zenith mine on the 
Vermillion will be very large this 
year. It is operated under lease by 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co., and this 
lease expires in about two and one- 
It is not to be expected 
that any renewal can be had except 


half years. 


at far higher royalties than now, and 
the probabilities are that the fee own- 
ers will operate the property at the 
These fee 
Cole, R. 
B. Whitesides and C. A. Congdon, all 
of Duluth. Zenith is one of the larg- 
est bodies of underground high grade 
bessemer in the Lake Superior region. 


expiration of the lease. 
owners include Messrs. T. F. 
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No. 2 dock of the D. & I. railroad 
at Two Harbors will be completed 
in September, it is hoped, so that 
some use may be had of this dock 
this year. It will be equipped in ac- 
cordance with the designs of No. 6 
dock at the same place, and No. 6 
is claimed to be the most rapid and 
economical dock for its size in the 
Lake Superior region. No. 2 dock of 
the D. M. & N. at Duluth has been 
condemned and is not now in use. 
Plans are drawn for the reconstruc- 
tion of this dock along the latest 
lines, and as soon as steel can be 
secured, this work will commence. 
It will probably be of the same di- 
mensions as No. 5, over which last 
year the D. M. & N. road shipped 
three-quarters of its entire business. 

Vessels are not moving regularly 
and shipments are progressing unsat- 
isfactorily. Weather conditions have 
been bad. The grain situation at Buf- 
falo has tied ships to the docks, but 
it is expected that the fleet will be 
lined up by the end of the month. 


Chemists Will Cenvene 


The eighth semi-annual” meeting of 
the American Institute of Checimal En- 
gineers will be held at the Statler hotel, 
Cleveland, June 14-17. Among the 
papers which will be presented are the 
following: “The Production of the 
Rarer Metals,” by Joseph W. Richards, 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, 
Pa.; “The Utilization of American 
Clays,” by Arthur C. Watts; “Recent 
Developments in the Production of 
Nitrocellulose,” by Dr. Edward C. Wor- 
den; “Acid-Resisting Alloys,” by W. C. 
Carnell. 


Electrical Engineers to 
Meet 


Preparations for the annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Cleveland 
June 27-30 are being completed by F. 
L. Hutchinson, secretary. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Hollenden ho- 
tel. A number of interesting papers 
will be presented. Included in the 
papers to be read is one on “Electric 
Drive for Reversing Rolling Mills”, 
by Wilford Sykes and David Hall. 
Separate sessions will be held for 
those interested in industrial power, 
electro physics, protective apparatus 
and power transmission. 
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usiness News of Nation’s Capital 


Senator Hughes Fails in Effort to Have Rider Attached 


lron Trade Review, 
206 Corcoran Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., May 23. 


Bureau of The 


rHE postoffice 
a ppropriation 





bill was re- 

Pe ported out 
——~. ~ 

4 from the 

Ht ; { hal senate com- 

Reaves mittee on 

Same < caer 

: post roads 

and post of- 

fices last Fri- 

day without carrying a rider urged 


to Post Office Appropriation Bill 


bill is thought to presage the defeat 


of efforts which are made to 


place a similar rider in the fortifica- 


being 


tions, army and naval appropriations 


bill. 


It remains to be seen, of course, 


whether or not the rider will find its 
way into these measures when they 
come up for consideration on the 


floors of congress, the postoffice bill 
being the only one that has been con- 
sidered by either house. It is evident 
Mr. Hughes will carry fight to 
insert his rider in the post office bill 
to the senate. Like at- 


his 


floor of the 








= 4 


~ 


—— Tt 











MOTOR TRUCK’S TRIP ON A STEAM ROAD’S RAILS 
Riker truck built by the Locomobile Co. of America, equipped with flanged rims over 
the wheels, making the run between Columbus, New Mexico and El Paso, Texas, on the 
El Paso & Southwestern Railway as a demonstration of motor truck efficiency of railroads 


for Generals Scott and Funston. 


by Senator Hughes, of New Jersey, 
to prohibit scientific shop manage- 
ment in the post office department. 


His failure to have this rider insert- 
ed in the measure, which passed the 
house Feb. 28, is looked upon as 
a victory by those who are opposing 


supporters of or- 


on 


the movement of 
ganized labor to do away with scien- 
tific Postmaster 
General Burleson is have 
stoutly opposed the insertion in the 
post office bill of the rider proposed 
and he is also 


shop management. 


said to 


by Senator Hughes, 
strongly against passage of the Tav- 
enner bill, which would prohibit sci- 
entific shop management in all govern- 
ment- establishments. 

The defeat of those urging insertion 
of the Hughes rider in the post office 


tempts will be made with regard to the 
other appropriation bills mentioned, 
which carry funds for operating gov- 
ernment arsenals and navy yards. 

In the event that such riders 
be kept out of the measures, 
fair chance, it is believed, 
abolishment of scientific 
government 


can 
there 
that 
shop 


is a 
the 
management in 
lishments for the coming fiscal year 
will be prevented. This is based on 
the fact that the Tavenner bill, whose 
passage was urged by a majority of 
the committee of labor in its report 
last week, not its 
the calendar and hence may not have 


estab- 


may find Way on 


an opportunity to be brought up for 


consideration at this session of con- 
gress. It is obvious, however, that 
every effort possible will be made 
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by its supporters to have it brought 


up and considered. The Van Dyke 
bill, prohibiting scientific shop man- 
agement in the post office department, 


appears to be in the same category as 
the Tavenner measure. 

The sundry civil bill,- reported to 
the house last week by the committee 
on appropriations, contains the rider 
prohibiting the use of any part of the 


$250,000 appropriated for the enforce- 


ment of the anti-trust laws for the 
purpose of prosecuting labor and 
farmers’ organizations. It will be 
recalled that President Taft vetoed 
this bill once because of this rider. 
The first year he was in office, Presi- 
dent Wilson protested against the 
rider, but signed the bill. Since then 
he has ignored the rider and without 
protesting has signed the measure 


after it passed congress. 


Motor Trucks for Mexico 


Washington, May 23.—An 
order for trucks was placed last week 
with the America, 
by the United States government for 
three-ton 

the 
any- 


unusual 


Locomobile Co. of 
a complete company of 30 
Riker The order 
first that been 
thing larger than a 
The order was placed Monday morn- 
ing and was filled by the Locomobile 
Co. Tuesday The trucks 
were loaded on a special train in the 
Erie railroad yards in Jersey City, 
and were shipped directly through to 
Forty-one me- 


trucks. was 


has awarded for 


two-ton vehicle. 


afternoon. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
chanics and drivers accompanied the 
trucks, on the special train consisting 
of engine, pullman, sleeper, diner and 
express Cars. 

This order 


follows a demonstration 


given by a Riker truck a few days 
ago, when it ran from Columbus, 
N. M., to El Paso, Texas, over the 
rails of the El Paso and Southwest- 
ern railway. At that time, the truck 


made the run of 93 miles, averaging 
a little better than 19 miles per hour. 


The truck carried 20 soldiers with 
their complete equipment, and on ar- 
rival at El Paso was derailed and 
driven up the main street to Gen. 
Scott’s hotel, where the general in- 
spected it and pronounced the test 
highly satisfactory. The truck left 


El Paso the same evening and made 
the return trip to Columbus, N. M., 
without incident. 

The flanged rim device was invent- 
ed and developed by A. L. Riker, vice 
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president and chief engineer of the 
Locomobile Co. of America. Mr. 
Riker is chairman of the committee 
on internal combustion engines of 
the United States naval advisory 
board. 


Low Tariffs for Exports 


Washington, May 23.—Much inter- 
est has been manifested in tariffs filed 
with the interstate commerce com- 
mission establishing the extremely 
low commodity rate of 48.8c per 100 
pounds on iron and steel articles from 
Atlantic seaboard territory to Pacific 
ports, when for export. The tariffs 
were filed by the Pennsylvania, Le- 
high Valley and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads, those of the first two named 
lines becoming operative on May 15, 
while the B. & O. tariff went into 
effect on May 15. The Pennsylvania 
and B. & O. tariff relate to Atlantic 
seaboard cities, while the Lehigh tariff 
covers all stations on that system. 





Destinations named in the tariffs 
include Japan, China, New Zealand, 
Australia, the Philippine Islands, “or 
beyond.” ‘1Tke tariffs were filed on 
three days’ notice, as is permissible 
by rule 71 (c) of tariff circular 18-a, 
in which the commission authorized 
carriers to file such schedules for ex- 
port or import through American or 
Canadian posts “in consideration of the 
unusual and special circumstances sur- 
rounding the movement of traffic ex- 
ported to or imported from foreign 
countries not adjacent to the United 
States and which move through the 
ports of the United States or Canada 
on the Pacific coast.” 





Because of their exceptional nature 
and heavy shipments of war materidls, 
the tariffs have created much specu- 
lation in circles where their existence 
is known. It is the prevailing idea, 
however, that the tariffs are not 
meant, as some claim, merely to expe- 
dite movements of war munitions, 
but that instead they are part of the 
plans being adopted to relieve the 
congested traffic condition of north 
Atlantic ports and to avoid embar- 
goes applying at those points. 





The articles involved in these new 
tariff schedules are for the most part 
structural material. They include 
angles, bands, bars, beams, billets, 
bolts, channels, girders, 
hoops, nuts, plates, No. 11 and heav- 
ier, punched or unpunched, bent or 
not bent; slabs, tees, washers, wire 
goods and zees, in straight or mixed 
minimum weight 70,000 


columns, 


carloads, 
pounds, 

The rate applies to Portland, Ore.; 
San Francisco; Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash.; and Vancouver, B. C., for ex- 
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port when “destined to or consigned 
through to Yokohama, Nagasaki and 
Moji, Japan; Shanghai and Hong- 
kong, China; Manila, P. I.; Sydney, 
Australia; Suva, Fiji Islands; Auck- 
land and Wellington, New Zealand, 
or beyond.” 


Recently the commission authorized 
the Southern railroad to equalize 
Charleston, S. C., with Norfolk, Va., 
in the matter of export rates, and this 
was done to relieve the congested 
condition of north Atlantic ports. The 
establishment of the 488c rate to 
Pacific points, when shipments are 
for export, is considered to be a broad- 
ening of plans designed to solve the 
problem arising from the congestion 
at north Atlantic ports and its effect 
on movement of iron and steel arti- 
cles is being watched with interest. 


The domestic all rail rates per 100 
pounds on iron and steel articles to 
the Pacific coast from the following 
points are: Chicago and Mississippi 
river crossings, 55c; Pittsburgh, 65c; 
Atlantic seaboard, 75c. 


Benzol Markei 


Characterized by More Liberal Inquiry 
and Larger Sales 


New York, May 22.—A more liberal 
amount of new inquiry and sales in 
benzol and toluol than for any week 
during the past several months appeared 
during the past week. The demand for 
benzol was about equally divided be- 
tween the dye and explosive manufac- 
turers. For toluol, it was largely for 
the explosive makers. Much of the 
business taken was for spot and nearby 
delivery but there also was some call 
for futures. In spot benzol, resale 
product has continued to be a factor of 
some importance, but on a diminishing 
scale. For immediate shipment, better 
than 70 cents per gallon at the pro- 
ducer’s plant, was obtained in the week’s 
sales. For contract, 70 cents remains 
firm. Prices in toluol are steady at 
$4.75 to $5, per gallon, for spot and at 
$4.50, for contract. There is little 
activity in solvent naptha which is un- 
changed in price. 

Discussion of yearly contracts in sul- 
phate of ammonia has not gotten be- 
yond the talking stage. Buyers and sell- 
ers now are skirmishing on the question 
of price and the former are holding off 
in the hope of lower prices later. They 
are seeking about the price which pre- 
vailed a year ago, which was around $3 
per 100 pounds, but sellers will not en- 
tertain this figure. It is probable it 
will be sometime in June before the 
contracting begins. The market is bare 
of spot or nearby demand. 

The currer uotations per gallon at 
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the maker’s plant on leading coke oven 
by-products are as follows: 


Pure “Oeaneh, Geek, oc iss. oSuee cet $0.70 to .80 
Pure benzol, contract..........00. 70 
Fe, OOE sia <a dans higee wus lk 4.75 to 5.00 
4 ee eee 4.50 
Solvent naptha, spot............0% -45to .50 
Solvent naptha, contract.......... 40 to .45 


Sulphate of ammonia is $3.45 per 100 
pounds at tidewater. 


Gas Men Meet 


Have Discussions of Papers and View 
Exhibits—New Officers 


Manufacturers of tubing, casing, line 
and drive pipe, couplers, fitting and 
other gas and oil field equipment were 
represented at the eleventh annual meet- 
ing and exhibit of the Natural Gas As- 
sociation of America and the Associa- 
tion of Natural Gas Supply Men, held 
May 15, 16, 17 and 18 at Pittsburgh. 
An interesting exhibit of appliances and 
devices for the production and use of 
natural gas was held in Machinery Hall 
of the Pittsburgh Exposition buildings. 
Manufacturers from all parts of the 
country exhibited gas burners, mixers, 
odorless burners, gas engines, iron and 
steel pipe, tubing, casing and prive pipe, 
pipe unions, fittings, threading machines, 
rubber and leather belting, drilling ma- 
chines and other appliances adapted for 
service in the oil and gas fields. 

Among the subjects discussed at the 
convention were: “Conservation of 
Natural Gas,” by Dr. Van H. Manning, 
director of the United States bureau of 
mines; “Welding in Gas Main Con- 
struction,” Frank L. Hadley; “New 
Business for Natural Gas Companies 
and How to Obtain It,” Harry O. 
Loebell; “Value of Leaseholds for Rate 
Making Purposes,” H. C. Reeser; 
“Measurement of High Pressure Gas,“ 
W. F. Schell; “Obtaining Gasoline from 
Natural Gas by Absorption Methods,” 
George A. Burrell, P. McDonald Biddi- 
son and George G. Oberfell. 

The following companies connected 
with the iron trade had experts at Ma- 
chinery Hall: National Tube Co. A. 
M. Byers Co., Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh; Mark Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; LaBelle Iron Works, Steuben- 
ville, O.; Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., 
Wheeling; Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town; Colona Mfg. Co., Monaca, Pa.; 
Bristol Co., Waterburg, Conn.; Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Oxweld 
Acetylene Co., Chicago Pittsburgh Valve 
& Fttings Co., Pittsburgh Valve, Foun- 
dry & Construction Co., Pittsburgh; 
Tate Jones & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Joseph F. Guffey, general manager of 
the Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the Gas Association 
of America. David O. Holbrook, of the 
Dayton Pipe Coupling Co., Dayton, O., 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, is 
president of the Association of Natural 
Gas and Supply Men, 
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Iron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Steel Company Managements Are Conservative on Question of Dividends, 


Preferring to Strengthen Their Financial Positions 


of the most interesting develop- 

ments in the iron and steel in- 
dustry the past few days was the 
dividend action taken by the direc- 
tors of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
The board decided to pay 2 per cent 
on account of accumulated back div- 
idends on preferred, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend, which 
leaves 8 per cent in preferred obliga- 
tions which must be cleared away 
before the common stock can partici- 
pate. Republic is said to be earning 
at the rate of about 37 per cent on its 
preferred stock, or 30 per cent on its 
common. However true this report 
may be, Republic’s present profits 
probably warrant deeper inroads on 
the back dividends than this payment 
of 2 per cent. But the company’s 
management is notably conservative. 
Because of this policy, it will be in a 
much stronger financial position fol- 
lowing the present period of extra- 
ordinary profits than it ever was be- 
fore. Its cash holdings will be strong 
enough to enable it to weather a de- 
pression more severe than the steel 
trade ever experienced. 

What is true of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. is true of the other lead- 
ing independent steel producers, and 
the Steel Corporation as well, for the 
managements of these companies are 
all moving slowly and _ cautiously. 
Despite all that is said of the present 
steel trade profits, stockholders have 
received little in the way of increased 
disbursements. Several companies still 
have heavy payments to make on back 
dividends, and some companies which 
have maintained regular dividends on 
preferred have taken no action on 
their common issues. 


But earnings which are put back 
into properties, or used to increase 
economies, build up reserves or in 
other ways prepare for the ebb in 
the tide of prosperity, are adding to 
the value of the assets represented 
by the stock, and thus benefiting the 
shareholder. If a company is in such 
sound financial condition that it can 
maintain dividends under unfavorable 
business conditions, its stock is de- 
sirable as an investment, more so than 
the stock of a company whose earn- 
ings are subject to violent fluctua- 
tions. 

These violent fluctuations from year 
to year are characteristic of steel 
trade earnings but by conservative 


P<: a financial standpoint, one 


policies now, steel company manage- 
ments are nearing the goal which all 
business executives long to. reach, 
which is to put their companies on a 
safe and sound dividend paying basis. 
Steel common, like all other steel 
stocks, has swung rapidly from high 
to low or vice versa in the years 
since the Corporation was formed. 
But the Corporation will so strength- 
en itself by the present earnings, if 
continued long enough, that Steel 
common will be much more reliable 
as an investment the next few years 
than it has been in the past, although 
less inviting as a speculation. The 
following table shows the high and 
low levels reached by Steel common 
in the various years since organiza- 
tion, the high and low for 1916 being 
to May 20: 


High, Low. 
OPPS A one OP eee ee 89 79% 
DCR E ES spb kh cies +38 89! 38 
CES DCI a bu 0 Stee bie 50 67% 48 
re Ras ae one's a 69'% 49% 
Dee Citak na UCht ska a be 80% 581% 
Bee ere erg ee 82% 50 
chk SOs kines tase hbeaeee 91 61% 
Sa pr Arua, a Se 947% 41% 
AE repr r reer rire. 58% 25% 
Pi bers Dekbae ute enka 50% 21% 
RES Sy ier seers 50% 32% 
ee er ae ee 43% 24% 
Ra RE Cae ee agree 33% 83% 
IE 1a wo a'm w WCK nica and we teias 39% 10 
Sete h Ave acswds wdeiweeey 46% 29% 
CE oe eee ee 55 24 


Because of lack of such ammuni- 
tion as dividend declarations, the 
stock market has been paying little 
heed to the steel stocks the past few 
months, although the past week this 
class of securities has been steady. 
Enthusiasts on the railroad situation 
received some encouragement of late. 
Rumors of peace have demonstrated 
that the railroad shares are peace 
stocks, although the war has meant 
increased railroad traffic. This para- 
dox is due to the fact that heavy sales 
of foreign held American securities 
have been constantly depressing their 
market values, so that they have had 
no opportunity to discount the change 
in their fortunes, whereas the end of 
the war probably would tend to turn 
the tide the other way. People who 
hated to dig their precious “Ameri- 
cans” out of their strong boxes until 
the British government’s need arose, 
will make haste to purchase them 
when the chance comes. At any rate, 
this is the reason ascribed for the 
present strength of the railroad 
stocks. Following is a table showing 
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quotations of iron and steel stocks 
at the close of business May 20 and 
net changes for the week: 


Paice) COW siwiek coved cé 56% 7% 
American Can, orid......... 111 +1% 
meee, Tar Bey. 66s ss 60% —% 
Amer. Car & Fdy., prfd..... 117% + 
American Locomotive ...... 70% +- 7% 
American Locomotive, prfd.. 101% aw Sh 
Amer. Steel Foundries...... 53 —% 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 87% —1% 
Baldwin Locomotive, prfd... 109 +1% 
Bethichem Steel .........:.- 445 —-4 

Colorado Fuel & Iron....... eal BS 
Comtmmentel Cam. «i icccsseva 941% +7% 
Continental Can, prfd....... > ae om 
Ne CE os wens acd 84% +2% 
Crucible Steel, prfd......... 116% +1% 
General Electric ........... 172% +44 
Internat’l Harv. of N. J..... 112 +1 

Internat’! Harv. of N. J., pr. 117 +% 
International Harv. Corp.... 81% +74 
Lackawanna Steel .......... 70 — 
Nat’l Enamel’g & Stmp. Co. 23% — 
Nat’] Enam. & Stmp. Co., pr. 95 +1 

Preenee weeds) Car...» sivc0ss 4614 —1 

Pullman Palace Car......... 162 121% 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 49 + 
Republic Iron & Steel, prid. 1115% +2% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 22% +1% 
Ais te, ae, Boe 2, prkd. . | See 
United States Steel......... 85% +1Y% 
United States Steel prfd.... 116% ..... 
Westinghouse Mfg. ......... 62% — % 


The following table shows changes 
in maximum quotations of stocks not 
listed on the New York stock ex- 
change: 


High Low 
May 19. May 12. 


American Radiator ............. 394 
American Ship Building..... ah oe 42 
Cambria Steel ....... = i es cabs 8134 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool........ 74 76% 
LaBelle Iron Works............ 53 53% 
Lake Superior Corp’n........... 10% 10% 
Pennsylvania Steel ............. ra oe 95 
Stewart-Warner Speed. Co...... 917% 87% 
Warwick Iron & Steel.......... 105% 10% 
Westinghouse Air Brake..... ee 137 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg...... 64% 62 
oO a 
¢ Westinghouse Electric 


Reports 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. reports that both in sales billed 
and the amount of net profits earned 
the fiscal year ended March 31 was 
the best since organization. Gross 
earnings were $50,269,000 and fhe net 
manufacturing profit $9,429,895. The 
net income available for dividends, 
after the inclusion of interest and 
discounts, etc., was $9,666,888, equival- 
ent to 7 per cent on the preferred 
stock and 17.8 per cent on the $52,644,- 
000 common. 

Chairman Guy E. Tripp explains 
that the results were obtained in part 
from orders for war munitions, the 
shipments on account of which 
amounted to $8,578,000. Total orders 
for war munitions booked up until 
March 31 were approximately $96,- 
527,000, including firm orders, orders 
subject to cancellation upon three 
months’ notice to stop work and 
orders subject to cancellation for un- 
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delivered gods upon the payment of 
an agreed profit. 

No shipments had been made up to 
the close of the fiscal year on the 
order for 1,800,000 rifles, which was 
turned over to the New England 
Westinghouse Co., all of the stock of 
which is owned by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. There has been 
advanced by the purchasers $12,037,000 
upon these contracts. 

Nearly all of the work upon war 
munitions is being carried on at 
plants constructed or acquired espe- 
cially for this ¢lass of business, and 
so does not interfere with the regular 
output. The value of orders received 
during the year, outside of the war 
contracts, was $58,218,000, and the 
value of unfilled orders on March 31, 
for regular products, $22,097,000, 
against $5,464,000 at the same date 
last year. 

The Westinghouse companies are 
now employing 31,641 persons, as 
against 18,811 last year. Most of the 
work on the war contracts is being 
carried on at Pittsburgh, East Pitts- 
burgh, Springfield, Mass., and Phila- 
delphia. In addition to the  usua! 
charges for depreciation of property 
and equipment used in regular work 
a special depreciation charge is being 
made from month to month on the 
facilities being used for war orders. 

Regarding the war business, Mr. 
Tripp says that “it is impracticable 
to report more definitely on these 
special contracts, because the deliv- 
eries under many of them will de- 
pend on the volume of output and 
the duration of the European war.” 


Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
Files Answer 


An answer has been filed in the 
United States district court at Tren- 
ton by the Pennsylvania Steel Co. in 
the suit of Jos. H. Brandt, a Phila- 
delphia stockholder, to restrain the 
sale of its property to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The answer admits that 
the products of the two companies are 
similar to some extent but denies that 
the materials manufactured by the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland Steel Cos. 
are in competition with those of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. to a degree that 
would make the combination of the 
two companies illegal. Specific denial 
is made that the intent of the merger 
is to create a monopoly or to restrain 
competition. _It is admitted that the 
net income of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. complete during the three months 
ended March 31, was over $700,000 a 
month. An exhibit of the balance 
sheet as of Dec. 31, 1915, is attached 
showing assets of $55,752,098 of the 
company and subsidiaries. 
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Financial Crop Ends 


The Boden’s Automatic Hammer 
Co., San Francisco, will sell 57,988 
shares of its capital stock at par, $1 
a share, and will use the proceeds to 
manufacture an automatic lather’s 
hammer at its plant at Palo Alto, 
Cal. 

A 

The Cyclops Steel Co. has acquired 
the business heretofore carried on by 
Chas. Burgess, Titusville, Pa., under 
the name of the Cyclops Steel Works. 
Carl T. Boker, formerly of H. Boker 
& Co., Inc., 101 Duane street, New 
York City, dealers in metals, has been 
elected president. 

* * + 


William G. Kendig, a stockholder 
of the Kessler Wagon Works, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed receiver 
of the concern, which has filed in 
court a statement showing assets of 
$40,000 and liabilities of $17,000, in- 
cluding a mortgage. of $10,000 on the 
property. 

.. 2 

The Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria, Ill, has increased its capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, to 
obtain funds for trebling the capacity 
of its plant, plans for which are under 
way. When the company built its 
present plant in 1907 it was capitalized 
at $500,000; this was increased to $1,- 
000,000 in 1913. 

Ne oe 

The Gulf States Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on the 
first preferred stock, payable July 1 
to stock of record June 15. The com- 
pany is reported to have earned $182,- 
545 in April, net after all interest, 
reserves, etc., and for the first four 
months of 1916, an aggregate of $583,- 
3? 

032. age ee 

The Gary Tube Co. has been in- 
corporated with an initial capital stock 
of $100,000, according to advices from 
Gary, Ind., and an early start on 
the National Tube Co.’s $25,000,000 
plant in Gary is expected. Among 
the incorporators of the Gary Tube 
Co. is Robert W. Campbell, son-in- 
law of Judge Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man of the Steel Corporation. 

* + * 

The Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shel- 
by, O., which plans to erect an addi- 
tional plant as previously noted to 
double its capacity of seamless cold 
drawn and hot finished tubes, has pur- 
chased a farm of 150 acres adjacent 
to its present site and will start con- 
struction work at once. The direc- 
tors of the company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 

* * ok 

Since the acquisition of the stock 
of E. &. T., Fairbanks. & Co, St 
Tohnsbury, Vt., by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, the following changes 
have been made: C. H. Howe Jr., 
W. E. Miller and W. S. Hovey, of 
Chicago; Thomas McMillan, of Mon- 
treal, and H. J. Fuller, of New York, 
have been elected directors, succeed- 
ing Henry C. Idex and Charles A. B. 
Pratt, of New York, and Joseph Fair- 
banks, A. H. McLeod and C. L. Harp- 


ham, of St. Johnsbury. No change 
has been made in the officers or 
directors of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


* * * 


Directors of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., meeting in New 
York several days ago elected Otis 
H. Cutler chairman of the board and 
William G, Pierce was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Cutler, who re- 
tired from the presidency. James 
Thompson, William S. Gowan and 
Clifton D. Pettis were elected addi- 
tional vice presidents. 


* * * 


Inability to secure structural steel 
and a general depression in bridge 
construction throughout the south last 
year are the causes attributed by the 
Memphis Bridge Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
for its financial difficulties, in a bank- 
ruptcy petition recently filed.  Lia- 
bilities are given as $27,732 and assets 
as $30,640. The company has been 
in business 12 years and operates a 
plant in New South Memphis. 

* ok * 


The liabilities of Josiah V. Thomp- 
son, former coal operator and presi- 
dent of the First National bank, of 
Uniontown, Pa., are placed at $33,- 
178,862.42, in a report prepared by 
John J. Brennen, W. G. Laidley and 
A. A. Thompson, receivers appointed 
Jan. 19, 1915. Thompson’s assets 
amount to $65,714,305.99. The receiv- 
ers’ report dates to Jan. 19, 1916, and 
covers 70 typewritten pages. 

é*@*.s 


All officers of the Woodward Iron 
Co., with general offices at Birming- 
ham, Ala. and blast furnaces at 
Woodward, Ala. were re-elected at 
the recent annual meeting, excepting 
Herbert E. Smith, assistant secretary, 
who was promoted to the position of 
secretary. Officers re-elected follow: 
Chairman of the board, A. H. Wood- 
ward; president, J. H. Woodward; vice 
president, R. H. Bannister; treasurer, 
E. E. Wilson. 

e- 2° @ 


Earnings of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., including those of the 
Cambria Steel Co, are estimated to 
be running at the rate of $40,000,000 
a year. It is believed the company’s 
$100,000,000 capital stock will be put 
on a dividend basis in July or August. 
According to Philadelphia advices the 
company will have a net working 
capital of $35,000,000 as of June 30, 
after paying several millions out for 
new construction, financed out of the 
profits of the first six months. 

ik ee 


The resignation of Harold S. Mc- 
Cormick as treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. of New Jersey, 
and the International Harvester Cor- 
poration, was announced Monday. 
George A. Ranney, secretary of the 
company since 1913, succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Cormick. The announcement said the 
change would not diminish Mr. Me- 
Cormick’s participation in the man- 
agement of the company’s affairs as 
vice president and member of the 
board of directors. 
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Hardware Association 


Meets in Annual Convention in Pittsburgh—Many 


Important Subjects to be Discussed 


Pittsburgh, May 23.—Arrangements 
have been completed for the annual 
convention of the American Iron, 
Steel and Heavy Hardware Associa- 
tion, which will open tomorrow at 
the William Penn hotel. Numerous 
reports and several papers of direct 
interest to the iron and steel trade 
will be presented at sessions of the 
association, which will be held Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. Indi- 
cations are that the attendance will 
break all previous records. 

The entertainment features for the 
men and ladies attending the conven- 
tion will be in charge of the general 
Pittsburgh committee, composed of 
officials of leading iron and steel in- 
dustries at Pittsburgh, who directed 
the affairs of the triple joint conven- 
tion of the Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association and the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held here, May 10 to 12. 

The convention will be opened by 
Jesse A. Gregg, Nicols, Dean & 
Gregg, St. Paul, Minn., president of 
the association. Following an invoca- 
tion by Rev. A. R. Robinson, the 
chorus of “America” will be sung 
under the direction of R. E. Yarnelle, 
of the American Horseshoe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, Pa. Addresses of welcome 
will be made by John L. Haines, 
sales manager of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, on behalf 
of the Pittsburgh manufacturers and 
the general Pittsburgh committee; 
Robert Garland, Garland Nut & Rivet 
Co., on behalf of the Pittsburgh civic 
interests, and Frank J. Lanahan, presi- 
dent of the Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 
Co., on behalf of the Pittsburgh 
chamber of commerce. Responses 
will be made by E. J. McCarthy, 
Beals & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., repre- 
senting the active members, and Fred- 
erick H. Payne, the Greenfield Tap 
& Dye Corporation, Greenfield,: Mass., 
representing the associate members 
of the society. 

Mr. Gregg will review the progress 
of the association during the year, 
after which Dan V. Stephens, rep- 
resentative in congress from Neb- 
raska, will discuss the Stephens bill. 
Nominating and special committees 
will be appointed at the opening ses- 
sion. 

At the afternoon session, reports 
will be made by the following: Re- 
port of secretary and treasurer, A. H. 


Chamberlain; report of the executive 
committee, Henry Bodevin, Langler 
& Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; report of 
the horseshoe committee, Herbert 
Field, Conglon & Carpenter Co., 
Providence, R. I.; report of the bolt 
and nut committee, E. J. McCarthy, 
Beals & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; report 
of the wheel and weodstock commit- 
tee, Calvin Sohl, Griswold-Sohl Co., 
Columbus, O. <A_ formal reception 
and ball will be held at the William 
Penn hotel at 8:45 o’clock, May 24. 
An executive session will be held 
Thursday morning, at which the fol- 
lowing reports will be made: Pad 
committee, W. R. Wilson, Wilson & 
Bates, Philadelphia; nail committee, 
John S. Proctor, Minneapolis Iron 
Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; calk 
committee, H. E. Treadway, John 
Ernsdoff Iron Co., Dubuque, Ia.; in- 
surance committee, C. M. Roehm, 
Roehm & Davison, Detroit, Mich. 
The future will be discussed at an 
open forum to be held at 11 o'clock. 
Introductory papers will be present- 
ed by C. M. Roehm, Roehm & Davi- 
son, Detroit, Mich.; F. H. Butts, 
Butts & Ordway Co., Boston, and 
James A. Coe, James A. Coe & Co., 


Newark, N. J. At the afternoon 
session, special committees will re- 
port on the following: Iron and 


steel, James A. Coe; automobile ac- 
cessories, R. R. Englehart, Sieg Iron 
Co., Davenport, Ia.; public policy, A. 
K. Edwards, Edwards & Chamber- 
lain Hardware Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
cost of doing business, W. A. Kam- 
merer, the Bittenbender Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa.; springs and axles, W. L. 
Kiekamp, Beck & Corbett Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; transportation, W. J. 
Dean, Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. 
Paul, Minn.; bulletin, E. P. Sander- 
son, E. P. Sanderson Co., Boston, 
Mass. E. Jungquist, Los Angeles 
Heavy Hardware Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., will present a paper on “A Work- 
ing Credit System.” 

A formal dinner will be held Thurs- 
day night. J. A. Gregg, president, 
will introduce Col. Henry P. Bope, 
vice president of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, who will act as toast- 
master. “Our Hosts” will be the sub- 
ject of a tribute by E. F. Yarnelle, 
and the “Military Policy of the United 
States” will be discussed by Patrick 
H. Kelley; John A. Brashear will 
respond to a toast on “Business Men 
and Fads,” and A. W. Douglass will 
talk about the “Business Outlook.” 
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At the close of a business meeting 
Friday morning, at which officers for 
the year will be elected, convention 
sojourners will enjoy an_ inspection 
trip to plants of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., at Duquesne, Pa., and the Na- 
tional Tube Co., at McKeesport, Pa. 
A stirrup-cup supper dance will be 
enjoyed Friday evening. 

Officers of the association are: 
President, J. A. Gregg, Nicols, Dean 
& Gregg, St. Paul, Minn.; first vice 
president, Henry Bodevin, N. Langler 
& Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; second vice 
president, E. F. Yarnelle, Mossoman, 
Yarnelle & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
secretary and treasurer, A. H. Cham- 
berlain, New York; executive com- 
mittee: W. H. Grant, Bonniwell- 
Calvin Iron Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
F. H. Butts, Butts & Ordway Co., 
Boston, Mass.; R R. Englehart, Sieg 
Iron Co., Davenport, Ia.; Herbert 
Field, Congdon & Carpenter, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; E. J. McCarthy, Beals 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; G. S. Scovel, 
Scovel Iron Store Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; advisory committee: E. P. San- 
derson, E. P. Sanderson Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Charles E. Faeth, Faeth 
Iron Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. M. 
Roehm, Roehm & Davison, Detroit, 
Mich.; E. W. A. Waterhouse, Water- 
house & Lester Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Death of C. C. Conkling 


Cloud Clifford Conkling, 
chief engineer, Lackawanna Steel Co., 
Buffalo, died recently. He was born in 
Rensselaerville, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1862. Mr. 
Conkling was educated in the public 
schools of Scranton, Pa., and continued 
his studies, including civil and mining 
engineering. He was first employed in 
September, 1881, as rodman on the Erie 
& Wyoming railroad. During 1884 and 
1885, Mr. Conkling was draftsman and 
transitman in an engineering office at 
Scranton, Pa. He entered the depart- 
ment of civil and mining engineering, 
Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., Septem- 
ber, 1886, as rodman. In September, 
1892, he was made assistant engineer, 
and in February, 1894, chief of de- 
partment. Since that time he has charge 
of the design and construction of all 
civil engineering work for the com- 
pany, had entire charge for the first 
year and a half, of the construction of 
the company’s plant at Buffalo, N. Y., 
the design and construction of railroad 
yards, sewers, villages, canals, harbor 
work, the South Buffalo railroad and 
foundations of all kinds during the con- 
struction of this plant. 


formerly 


Mr. Conkling was chief engineer of 
the South Buffalo railroad, was chief 
civil engineer of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. until 1904, when he left the 
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direct employ of the company to en- 
gage in the practice of consulting 
civil engineer. 

In 1907 the original design of Lacka- 
wanna steel sheet piling was patented. 
Mr. Conkling designed and patented 
modifications of the original design and 
was instrumental in bringing to a suc- 
cessful completion, the designs and 
sections of piling now rolled by that 
company. 

In October, 1913, the consulting work 
of this character had reached such 
magnitude that Mr. Conkling returned 
to the Lackawanna Steel Co. as chief 
engineer in the steel sheet piling en- 
gineering department, which position 
he held until the time of his death. 

Mr. Conkling was elected to member- 
ship in the American Society of Civil 
Engineers in the fall of 1904. 


Fine New Plant 

Work is rapidly progressing on the 
modern plant being erected by the 
Doehler Die-casting Co., Toledo. The 
buildings are of steel and concrete and 
will afford 75,000 square feet of floor 
space. This plant was started in To- 
ledo two years ago as one of the baby 
institutions which required the shelter 
of the “factory incubator” the Toledo 
Factories’ Building. It now employs 
250 men, but the capacity of the plant 
will be doubled when the new plant is 
ready which will be some time during 
May . The factory buildings include a 
one-story and basement white metal 
die-casting building; a two-story and 
basement manufacturing building; a 
brass and white metal foundry, which 
will supply the plant with the alloys 
of the necessary compositions. Be- 
side the production of die-castings the 
new Toledo plant will take over from 
the parent plant, of Brooklyn, the 
manufacture of bronze-backed, babbitt- 
lined bearings which are used in high- 
grade automobile construction. Modern 
equipment is provided throughout the 
new plant. 


Hartford Entertains 
Foundrymen 


About 100 New England foundry- 
men and their friends were the guests 
May 10 of the Hartford members of 
the New England Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, when the Hartford group 
of members conducted the regular 
monthly meeting of the New Eng- 
land Foundrymen’s Association. Upon 
arriving in Hartford, the visiting foun- 
drymen and their friends assembled 
at the Allyn House, where automo- 
biles were in waiting and_ visits 
were made to various plants about 
the city. In the evening, dinner 
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was served at the Allyn House. 
In the discussions which  fol- 
lowed, foundry costs in its several 
phases, sanitary conditions and other 
subjects pertaining to foundry man- 
agement were given attention. Steph- 
en E. French, president of the New 
England Foundrymen’s Association, 
presided and among those who spoke 
was A. F. Corbin, of the Union Mfg. 
Co., New Britain, Conn.; Edw. Doug- 
las, of W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, 
Conn.; L. G. Kibbe, of the Turner 
& Seymour Mfg. Co., Torrington, 
Conn., and others. 


Takes Over Company . 


The Southwark Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of hydraulic equipment, hydraulic 
presses, turbines, oil engines, etc., has 
been acquired by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. The company has a 
large plant at Fifth and Washington 
streets, Philadelphia. It has had close 
relations with Baldwin Locomotive in- 
terests in recent years. 


New Punxy Company 


The Punxsutawney Iron & Steel 
Co., Punxsutawney, Pa., has been very 
busily engaged in getting its plant in 
operation. The concern was former- 
ly known as the Clark Steel Hoop 
Co., and has been getting many in- 
quiries for hoops and bands. It will 
not roll hoops, but will roll bands 
down to 14 gage; also bars that are 
within the rolling limits of an 8-inch 
Belgian mill, in iron and soft steel. 
Extensive repairs and improvements 
have been made and the company will 
have a fast modern mill. The com- 
pany is incorporated under the laws 
of Pennsylvania, with a capital of $50,- 
000, which will be increased later, in 
all probability. William Dakin, for- 
merly superintendent for many years 
of the Highland Iron & Steel Co.’s 
Chicago plant, is in charge of the 
mill. R. E. Preble is in charge of the 
office and sales department. He was 
connected some years ago with the 
mills at Newport, Ky., but more re- 
cently was in charge of the office and 
sales of the Consumers’ Refining Co., 
Chicago. C. L. Peyton, Chicago, is 
financially interested. The company 
expects to have its plant in operation 
May 1. It is booked ahead on orders 
for a satisfactory period on the pres- 
ent capacity of the mill, but is build- 
ing another heating furnace, and when 
it is completed next month, will be 
able to turn out additional tonnage. 


Foreign Inquiries. — The Foreign 
Trade Commission of Pittsburgh now 
has inquiries for iron and steel prod- 
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ucts for foreign shipment, represent- 
ing about $1,000,000 worth of goods. 
An inquiry from Japan involves 12,000 
tons of wire rods. Another inquiry 
involves 800 tons of steel plates. 
Pittsburgh manufacturers do not mani- 
fest any interest in these inquiries, 
on account of inability to meet speci- 
fications for delivery. 


Installing Electric 


Furnaces 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., is installing two 6-ton 
heroult electric furnaces, one 600-ton 
hydraulic press and one 22-inch mill. 
The auxiliary apparatus consists of 
soaking pits and reheating furnaces, 
15 and 5-ton cranes, air compressors, 
chipping hammers, etc. The equip- 
ment will be housed in a large L- 
shaped building, 100 feet wide and 390 
and 267 feet long on the two wings. 
The installation is for the purpose of 
remelting the scrap from the com- 
pany’s tube mill and roller bearing 
plant, converting it into rounds for 
the tube mill, thus furnishing a small 
auxiliary unit to help out during times 
of high prices and extended delivery. 
The move is made with the intention 
of safe-guarding the production of the 
company and the quality of its prod- 
uct. 


Large Increase in Capacity 


As stated briefly by The Iron Trade 
Review last ‘week, the A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer’ of 
wrought iron pipe, has acquired the 
properties of the Susquehanna Iron 
Co. at Columbia, Pa., consisting of 
the Susquehanna and the Columbia 
mills, through a lease covering a term 
of years. The company will puddle 
iron made in its blast furnace at Gir- 
ard, O. The Susquehanna mill houses 
32 single puddling furnaces and the 
Columbia mill consists of 28 single 
puddling furnaces, a 10-inch and an 
18-inch skelp mill, one butt weld and 
one lap weld furnace and necessary 
auxiliary equipment. The company 
will manufacture wrought iron pipe 
ranging from %-inch to 12 inches, 
inclusive, in diameter at the Columbia 
works. The Coiumbia properties will 
give the Byers company an increase 
in capacity of approximately 75,000 
tons a year. 


The Fahnestock Mfg. Co., Union 
Bank building, Pittsburgh, has ac- 
quired a plant at Avonmore, Pa., and 
will engage in general foundry prac- 
tice. E. T. Williams is secretary of 
the company. 
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Cranes and Lathes 





Occupy Market 


Midvale Steel Issues List—Machines for Making Time Fuses Eagerly Sought— 
Crane Market Exceedingly Active—Santa Fe Inquires Heavily 


machinery trade is embraced in the requirements 

of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Phila- 
delphia. This concern has placed orders for small 
lathes during the week. The large lathes, planers, 
profilers and other heavy equipment included in its 
list, however, have not yet been placed, due to the 
difficulty in securing early deliveries. This business, 
which involves between $200,000 and $300,000, is to 
be closed as soon as possible and is expected to be 
divided among a number of concerns. Another im- 
portant feature is the continued active demand for 
machinery for making time fuses. The Lanston 
Monotype Co., Philadelphia; the Keystone Watch Case 
Co., Riverside, N. J.; the Bijur Motor Lighting Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., and the Liberty Arms & Fuse Co., 
Long Island City, a subsidiary of the American 
Ammunition Co., all have placed important orders for 
time fuse equipment. Outside of these contracts, the 
machinery trade is less interested in new war orders 
than in the past. This condition is likely due to the 
fact that concerns now booking war orders are well 
equipped to manufacture the kind of material involved. 
Several new shell contracts have been let lately to 
concerns which previously have had such contracts, 
and, as a result, there has been very little additional 
buying of equipment. The Westinghouse interests 
are figuring on a large contract for rifles; reports 
which say this contract already has been booked 
prove untrue. Demand from the railroads is of de- 
creasing proportions. The only important purchasing 
is by the Union Pacific, which has begun to distribute 
its recent list. The New York Central, which recently 
bought considerable new equipment, and was expected 
to come into the market again shortly, apparently 
has given up the intention of making any additional 
purchases at this time. Two eastern roads, which 
have had lists of machine tool specifications completed 
for some time, have not yet issued these lists. The 
Sun Ship Building Co., Philadelphia, has closed for 
its traveling cranes, seven 15-ton and two 5-ton cranes 
going to the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., and five 
15-ton cranes to the Shaw Electric Crane Co. This 
company has started to take bids on the machine 
tool equipment for the plant it will build in Chester, 
Pa., but so far has not closed for any of this material. 
Considerable interest is attached to the visit of rep- 
resentatives of a Japanese ship building company who 
are staying in New York; it is expected that some 
business will be placed by them. The biggest crane 
business now before the trade is the inquiry of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. This is one of the 
most extensive crane inquiries which ever has come 
cut in the east. It involves approximately 45 cranes, 
ranging from 5 to 25 tons in capacity. The question 
of delivery is holding up the awarding of this business 
as the Midvale company desires the cranes by Sept. 1. 
The Pennsylvania Ship Building Co., Philadelphia, 
has closed for 11 3-ton cranes for its new ship build- 
ing plant at Gloucester, N. J. The Donner Steel Co., 
Buffalo, has placed orders for four cranes. The 
Samuel L. Moore & Son Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., 
recently placed five cranes with the Pawling & Har- 
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nischfeger Co. The crane inquiries of the Maryland 
and Pennsylvania Steel companies remain unclosed. 
The Philadelphia & Reading railroad has awarded a 
contract for a car dumper to the McMyler Interstate 
Co., to be erected’ at Port Reading, N. J. Export 
demand for machine tools continues of diminishing 
proportions. 

The foliowing eastern concerns are about to expand 
their capacities: American Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Royal Equipment Co., Bridgeport; Bantam 
Anti-Friction Co., Bantam, Conn.; Elevator Supply & 
Repair Co., Hoboken, N. J.; Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; Brown, Lipe Gear 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse; 
Connecticut Brass Co., Cheshire, Conn.; Ball & Roller 
Bearing Co., Danbury, Conn.; Robins Dry Dock & 
Repair Co., Brooklyn, and the Electric Materials Co., 
North East, Pa. 

Railroad Lists Still Pending 
HE machine tool market in Chicago continues to 
be characterized by a steady demand for equip- 
ment. Numerous railroad lists are being figured, 
which adds to the volume of busines pending. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad has issued a 
list calling for 15 tools. This list appears in detail 
on page 1185. The Indiana Harbor Belt railroad, 
which inquired for a number of tools several weeks 
ago, has concluded negotiations for a portion of this 
equipment. The Swedish government has issued an 
inquiry for about 500 machines, including tools, can- 
ning, fruit evaporating machinery and other equip- 
ment. The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. recently 
entered the American market for about 40 lathes, 
which, it is understood, have been obtained for rea- 
sonable delivery. Dealers still find themselves handi- 
capped by the lack of machinery to fit the needs of 
buyers, but the situation is easing somewhat in many 
respects. 
Crane Inquiries Interest Pittsburgh Market 
CTIVE demand for electric cranes again features 
the market in the Pittsburgh district. Subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel Corporation 
have been buying a large number of cranes for mills 
in the Pittsburgh territory. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has purchased four 15-ton and two 20-ton cranes for 
its works at Duquesne, Pa., and one 40-ton crane for 
its plant at Homestead, from the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Alliance, O. The S. R. Smythe Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has ordered three bucket cranes from the Mor- 
gan company. Two of these cranes will be installed 
at the plant of the United Steel Co., Canton, O., and 
the other at the works of the Central Steel Co., 
Massillon, O. The Carnegie company is closing for 
26 cranes, having lifting capacities ranging from 10 
to 40 tons, for the new bar mill at McDonald, O., 
and two special cranes for the Edgar Thomson Works 
at Braddock, Pa. The Union railroad, Pittsburgh, is 
negotiating for 66-inch open-gap punch of the over- 
head type to punch 1-inch holes through 1-inch plates. 
The labor situation gradually is approaching normal. 
Plants of the Westinghouse interests are operating 
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If the Axle should break 
what would happen tothe Load? 


—and what ‘‘kind words’’ would the Owner and 
everybody else say about the Machine? 





After you have learned the real facts, you will not be 
surprised that so many automobile and auto-truck 
manufacturers insist upon ““AGATHON"™ STEELS for 
all places where breakage is possible—especially for 
axles, crank shafts, drive shafts, connecting rods, 
transmission gears, etc. 





We wish to make you acquainted with the real facts. 
Are you willing? WRITE US. 


.GATHON STEELS | 


“AGATHON™ Special Analyses 
*AGATHON”™ Vanadium 
“AGATHON™ Silico-Manganese 
“AGATHON™ High Carbon 
*AGATHON”™ Chrome Nickel 
**AGATHON”™ Chrome Steel 
*AGATHON”™ Chrome Vanadium 
“AGATHON”™ Nickel Steel 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


DETROIT OFFICE—3 26-27-28 Ford Building, F. Walter Guibert, District Representative 
CLEVELAND OFFICE —Hickox Building, The Hamill-Hickox Co., District Representative 
CHICAGO OFFICE—Room 1511-12 Lytton Bldg., East Jackson Bivd. 

A. Schaeffer, District Representative 
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Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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in full, but a number of molders and machinists em- 
ployed in western Pennsylvania are still on a strike. 


Foreign Inquiry Strong in Cincinnati 


[NQUIRY for machine tools in the Cincinnati terri- 

tory from domestic sources is slightly improved. 
The F. H. Lawson Co., manufacturer of sheet metal 
specialties, will build a 4-story, 193 x 217-foot 
plant to be used for the manufacture of automobile 
accessories. Equipment for this plant has not yet 
been purchased. The Big Four railroad is inquiring 
for a small list of lathes and drills. The Italian and 
French governments have had inquiries before Cin- 
cinnati machine tool makers for several weeks for 
lathes of all descriptions for immediate delivery. The 
Russian government, which recently purchased a large 
number of bench and portable grinders and drills 
from various manufacturers in. Cincinnati, is out 
again for similar equipment. Machine tool builders 
state that the present volume of inquiry is below out- 
put at the present time. A large number of shops 
are working on back orders and are not booking 
much future business. The strike of union machinists 
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in Cincinnati is rapidly proving a failure. Several 
shops now have more men on their day shifts than 
before the strike was called, but the night shifts are 
still a little below normal. Strikers are slowly re- 
turning to work, and deliveries are only slightly 
handicapped at the present time and are improving 
steadily. 
Steady Inquiry in Cleveland District 


[ NQUIRIES in the machine tool market in the 
Cleveland district are coming out frequently. 
Milling machines and grinders are finding a ready 
sale and a number of inquiries are out for lathes for 
general purposes. Deliveries on nearly all machines 
are being consummated in 30 to 45 days. Certain 
small tools are receiving prompt shipment. The 
Champion Iron Co., Kenton, O., is in the market for 
one or two heavy duty engine lathes. The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., has issued a list of 
tools, including a universal grinder equivalent to a 
3A Cincinnati, 12 polishing lathes, four punch presses, 
several special pneumatic machines and four 20-inch 
drill presses. 


Among New England Factories 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Middle States Power 
Co, has been incorporated with $500,000 cap- 
ital, by C. S. Rogers, Duluth, Minn., L. J. 
Coleman and R, S. Buzzell. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Anderson-Hays 
Motor Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital, by Eben W. Freeman, Charles M, 
Drummond and Henry A. Peabody. 


PORTLAND, ‘“ME.—The Central Electro- 
matic Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital, to make engines, machines, compres- 
sors, generators, storage batteries, etc. The 
incorporators are Albert F. Jones, T. L. Cro- 
teau and A. B. Farnham. 


BOSTON.—The Parmenter Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to make wrenches with $50,- 
000 capital, by George A. Parmenter, Walter 
N. Benson and Herbert M. Chase. 


BROCKTON, MASS.—The Safety Lock Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 
L. G., J., C., F. G. and A. Giardino. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Tech Block Co. 
will build a brick, steel and limestone, 3-story, 
70 x 230-foot, mercantile building on Massa- 
chusetts avenue. 


LENOX, MASS.—A contract for 6,200 feet 
of iron pipe for the Lenoxdale sewers has been 
let to R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, for 
$31.50 a ton, The Clifford Building Co. will 
furnish 6,000 feet of iron pipe for $1,006.50. 
Other contracts for iron manholes and supplies 
are still to be awarded. 

LOWELL, MASS.—The Burgess, Lang & 
Co., Boston, will build a reinforced concrete. 
10-story, shoe factory to cost $300,000 at Mid- 
dlesex and King streets. 


LOWELL, MASS.—Adolph Suck, architect, 


97 Arlington street, is drawing plans for the 
Gilet Carbonizing Co. for a new plant to be 
built at Haverhill, It will consist of three, 
1 and 2-story buildings, 46 x 292 feet, 99 x 
240 feet and 31 x 46 feet, respectively. 


LYNN, MASS.—The Campbell Electric Co. 
has awarded a contract to the William M. 
Bailey Co., Boston, for a reinforced concrete, 
6-story, 50x 100-foot addition to its factory on 
Stewart street, to cost $40,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—The Turner Con- 


struction Co., Boston and New York, has 
been awarded a contract to build a_ rein- 
forced concrete, fireproof, 8-story, 100 x 1,000- 
foot cotton storehouse for William Whitman, 
Boston, at Nash road and King street. It will 
be equipped with automatic sprinklers and four 
elevators. The plans also call for a garage 
and office building adjoining. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Hampden Ma- 
chine & Tool Co, has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital, by William L. Connery, Os- 
car S. Johnson and Carl R. Molin. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The American Steel 
& Wire Co. will build an addition to building 
No. 20, at its south works, to be used as a 
galvanizing plant. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The United States 
Weather Shelter Station Co. has been incorpo» 
rated to make weather shelter stations with 
$50,000 capital. The incorporators are Or- 
lando W. Norcross, Albert J. Park and Ar- 
thur A. Vaughan, all connected with Nor- 
cross Bros. Co., general contractor. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—E, J. Cross Co. has 
been awarded the contract to erect a brick, 3 
and l-story, 133 x 116-foot bonding building 
for the Norton Co., on its Gleason avenue ex- 
tension. Other buildings for the Norton Co. 
includes 23 additional cottages in its commu- 
nity settlement on Indian hill and nine 3 
apartment houses in Greendale. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Bids have closed for 
a brick, mill-construction, 2-story, 70 x 120- 
foot mill for the Simmons Braid Co., on Dex- 
ter street. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A contract has been 
awarded for a concrete block, 2-story, 18 x 50- 
foot addition to the plant of the Spring Ring 
Mig. Co, on Narragansett street, Edgewood. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—-Bids have been re- 
ceived for a brick and steel, 103 x 110-foot 
addition to the pant of the American & Brit- 
ish Mfg. Co., on Charles street. It will be 42 
feet high and will have two balconies on the 
north end. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — The American 
Chain Co. has started work on the construc- 
tion of a l-story, 52 x 90-foot, factory addi- 
tion. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Remington 
Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. has ac- 
quired the Parson’s foundry property at Hal- 
lett and Helen streets and Barnum avenue and 
is removing the buildings preparatory to erect- 
ing a bullet foundry on a portion of it, which 
comprises nearly an acre. 


CHESHIRE, CONN.—C. H. Preston, archi- 
tect, Waterbury, Conn., is preparing plans 
for a Il-story, 54 x 130-foot, casting shop 
addition and a l-story, 12 x 54-foot, shear 
shop to be erected at Cheshire for the Con- 
necticut Brass Co. 


DANBURY, CONN.—The Ball & Roller 
Bearing Co. will build a new plant consisting 
of a l-story, 175 x 240-foot, main building, a 
l-story, 40 x 60-foot, furnace room and a 
2-story, 40 x 60-foot office building. Bids on 
the structural contract are being taken by the 
Fletcher-Thompson Engineering Co., Bridge- 
port. 


GROTON, CONN.—The New London Ship 
& Engine Co. contemplates the erection of 
a l-story and basement, 58 x 68-foot, power 
plant addition. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Fred T. Ley & 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has been awarded a 
contract to build a brick, concrete and _ steel, 
fireproof, 3-story, 120x 139-foot garage at 
Asylum and Hurlburt streets, for the Willys- 
Overland Co., Toledo, O. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Maxim Silencer 
Co. has awarded a contract for a_ reinforced 
concrete, fireproof, 2-story, 64x 110-foot addi 
tion to its plant on Homestead avenue, to cost 
$30,000. The plans also call for a fireproof, 
25 x 30-foot garage and a l-story, 24x 25-foot, 
boiler house. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Beaton & 
Caldwell Mfg. Co. will build a brick 6-story, 
50 x120-foot addition to its plant on Main 
street. An addition to the boiler house is also 
contemplated. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — The Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. is having two additional, 
drop forge buildings constructed by the 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 37 Wall 
street, New York. The buildings are to be 
l-story, 53 x 176 feet and 53 x 64 feet, re- 


spectively. 
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Crawford Ore from the Dean-Itasca 
Mine on the Mesabi Range 


The ore is non-bessemer, of good coarse structure. Dean- 
Itasca mine shipments for 1915 were 486,374 tons, mostly 
since August |. For 1916 they will be. considerably greater. 





A complete analysis of Crawford Ore from Dean-Itasca Mine in 
natural state and dried at 212° Fahr. 





Dried 212 Natural 
ROMA cia. Svcs Cee ae sk 50.2451 
be, ET re 065 05597 
Pa deh ccceccbswewvess tae 6.03 5.1924 
NOE nine » 0s ¥ibe kan aloe ae 1.00 8611 
FOR 66s o« c tain ches cane 3.40 2.9277 
SM Gd 2 tin Leth ob b OTERO 16 1377 
Ra Be Sey oye ee 12 1033 
ST Se ks 08s 0 Meee 031 .0266 
Vee ee oo capacenbes 5.74 4.9427 
GS Nd cin a <cinr &s oon aes 13.89 











Crawford Ore Guarantee for 1916, 51.50 Per Cent Iron, Natural 


The output of this mine during 1916, together with our five other 
mines, gives us an unusually large tonnage. 


We are now taking contracts for this ore and will be glad to figure 
on your requirements for the coming season. 





THE TOD-STAMBAUGH COMPANY 


Perry-Payne Building 


CLEVELAND $3 2: $3 OHIO 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape REvIEW 
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Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y.—The Seneca 
River Iron Works has been incorporated to 
manufacture structural steel, architectural iron, 
etc., with $5,000 capital by A. E. Hall, M. E. 
and L. Locks, Baldwinsville 

BUFFALO. The Roberts Iron & Metal 
Works has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by R. H. and F. F. Templeton and H. 
Weigen. 

BUFFALO.—The Engel Aeroplane & Motor 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture air- 
ships and aeroplanes with $750,000 capital, by 
M. Mauran, O. J. Weimert and A. J. Engel, 
685 Lafayette avenue. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, L. I.—Ballinger & 
Perrot, architects, 37 West Thirty-fourth 
street, have let contracts for the erection of 
a 6-story, 40 x 380-foot, speedometer factory, 
with l-story, 50 x 180-foot wing, for Jas. K. 
Stewart. 

NEW YORK.—The Robins Dry Dock Co., 
15 Whitehall street, is taking bids on a 1- 
story, shop to be erected in Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK.—The Structural Pressed Steel 
Wheel Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital, by F. X. Cox, S. F. Taylor and G. H. 
Heilbrou. 

NEW YORK.—The Jaburg Miller Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery, 
with $20,000 capital by P. O’Keefe, M. Miller 
and J. Jaburg. 

NEW YORK.—The Oil Handling Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture ma 
chinery, with $50,000 capital, by N. Sanders, 
F. F. Davis and M. V. Manischewitz. 

PAWLING, N. Y.—The Harlem Valley 
Light, Heat & Power Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to supply electricity for commercial uses 
with $150,000 capital, by G. Whittlesy, G. F. 
Green and A. N. Griffing, Danbury, Conn, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Lefever Arms Co. 


has let a contract for the construction of a 
2-story, 41 x 144-foot factory addition. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. The Brown, Lipe 


Gear Co. has let a contract for the construc- 
tion of a S-story, 25 x 50-foot factory addi- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, N. Y. — The Washington 
Gas Light Co. has let a contract to the Rust 


Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, for the construc- 
tion of a gas plant to cost $35,000. 
HOBOKEN, N. J.—The Elevator Supply & 
Repair Co. has let a contract for the erection 
of a factory addition, to cost about $10,000. 


NEWARK, N, J.—The Wagner Pastry Co. 
will erect a 50x 95-foot cold storage plant at 
13-15 Vesey street, to cost $12,000. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Taxpayers have 
voted to build new county jail to cost $150,000 
and a county workhouse to cost $60,000. A 
municipal hospital is also contemplated. Bids 
will be taken later. 


TRENTON, N. J. — The board of public 
works will shortly let another contract for a 
bridge to span Sanhican creek to take the 
place of the one recently condemned. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The American Bridge Co. 
will erect a new 80x 500-foot ship plate shop 
at its Delaware river plant here. This de- 
partment will be capable of turning out 1,500 
tons of plate work a month and 150,000 rivets 
for each steel barge now under course of con- 
struction, Another new crane way will be 
added. 

VINELAND, N. J.—The city of Vineland 
will build an extension to the local electric 
light plant at a cost of $40,000. 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. — The National 
Stamped Sheet Metal Co. has been _ incor 
porated with $10,000 capital, by J. P. Loden, 
D, H. Jones, L. G. Spencer, W. W. Potts 
and W. W. Piper, all of Beaver Falls. 

COATESVILLE, PA.—Bids have been re 
ceived for the construction of two machine 
shops, 133 x 326 feet and 77 x 134 feet, a 
75 x 280-foot, blacksmith shop and a _ yard 
runway at the Worth Bros. Co. plant of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 

COLUMBIA, PA. — The A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of wrought iron pipe, 
has secured a lease on the Susquehanna Iron 
Co.’s mills and will erect a galvanizing plant 
adjoining the pipe mill. 

MEYERSDALE, PA.—The Johnston, Somer 
set railroad has awarded a contract to the 
Phoenix Bridge Co. for the erection of a large 


steel bridge at Boswell. The structure consists 
of several short spans and will cost $50,000. 


NORTH EAST, PA.—-The Electric Mate- 
rials Co. has let a contract for the erection 
of a manufacturing and office building addi- 
tion, to cost about $50,000. 

PITTSBURGH.—tThe Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. plans to build an &-story, freight 
depot at Anderson and Isabella streets. 


PITTSBURGH.—The Auto Metal Body Co. 
has been incorporated with $5,000 capital, by 
Thomas Skarry, L. F. Vrensock and M. K 
Flannery, all of Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH.—The United States Elec- 
tric Steel Co. has been incorporated with 
$5,000 capital, by W. B. Wallis, F. H. Penney 
and W. M. Davidson, all of Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Burton Auto Fender 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal, to manufacture fenders for automobiles 
and vehicles of all kinds, by Ruth E. McCoy 
C. L. Subert and W. A. McCoy, all of Pitts 
burgh. 

SCRANTON, PA.—The Lackawanna Boiler 
& Grate Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by Edward Kippax, Philadelphia, E. A 
Wildt, Scranton, and F. Silliman, Philadelphia. 

STRASBURG, PA. — The Lancaster Edge 
Tool Co, has been incorporated with $200,000 
capital, by S. F. and I. K. Sweigart, Stras- 
burg, W. Wilkinson and J. D. Wilson, Lan- 
caster, 

WASHINGTON, PA.—The Washington Gas 
a contract to the Rust En 


Light Co. has let 


gineering Co., Pittsburgh, for the construc- 


tion of a gas plant to cost $35,000. 

DOVER, DEL.—The Cupror Metals Co. has 
been incorporated with $300,000 capital, by L. 
C. Smith, H. F. Hawley and I. W. Newcomer, 
Cleveland. : 

DOVER, DEL. — The Commercial Aute 
Wheel Co. has been incorporated with $300,- 
000 capital, by C. L. F. McCaffry, J. C. Neck, C 
G. Guyer, Wilmington, Del. 

DOVER, DEL.—The J. E. Smith Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture engines 
with $500,000 capital, by H. E. Latter, N. P. 


Ds 


Coffin and C. M. Egner, all of Elkton, Md. 


Activities in the Central States 


CANTON, O.—The American Sheet & Tin- 
plate Co, is now taking bids on a _ 3-story, 
pattern storage building to cost $25,000. It 
will be 50 x 122 feet and of brick, steel and 
concrete construction. 

CANTON, O. — The Republic Stamping & 
Enameling Co. early this year took under con- 
sideration the question of building a steel 
works, but the recent report that it con- 
templated the erection of a sheet steel mill is 
incorrect. The company states that the en- 
tire subject has been dropped for the time be- 
ing at least. 

CINCINNATI Plans have been prepared 
for a bridge across West Fork creek on the 
Springfield pike to cost $40,000. Half of this 
amount will be paid by the state and half by 
the Ohio Traction Co. 

CINCINNATI.—The L. Schrieber & Sons 
Co. has been awarded the contract for the 
iron work in the $250,000 plant of the Ameri- 
can Tool Co., to be erected at Pearl and 


Eggieson avenues. Two boilers will be in- 
stalled by the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


CLEVELAND.—The Kerosene Carburetor Co 
has been incorporated with $150,000 capital, 
by D. M. Faunce, W. W. Meyers, H. Feder 
man, W. H. Wendorff and F. Sturtevant. 

CLEVELAND.—The New York Central rail- 
road announces the completion of plans for the 
erection of a $500,000 freight and express sta- 
tion to be located on a 185 x 1025-foot site at 
East Fortieth street and the lakeshore. This 
site was purchased from the Cleveland City 
Forge Co. The work is to be started at once. 


CLEVELAND.—The Ninth Street Terminal 
Warehouse Co., 1016 Williamson building, has 
increased its capital from $1,000 to  $2,- 
600,000 and will erect a steel and concrete 
building, which will be 400 x 500 feet with 
8 stories in the front and 12 in the rear, 
costing $3,000,000. The equipment will in 
clude 11 freight chutes and 11 freight ele- 
vators. rhe plans are being prepared by 
Fulton & Taylor, architects, Hippodrome 
building, and Albert M. Allen & Co., engi- 
neers, 1900 Euclid building. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Frank L. Packard, archi 


tect, is completing plans for a building for the 
Columbus Depots Co. to be used as a terminal 
for all of the electric lines and to contain 
stores, offices and an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 7,000. 

DAYTON, O.—Victor C. Smith, county sur 
veyor, is preparing plans for a $100,000 bridge 
to be constructed at Miamisburg this summer. 
Bids will be called for as soon as possible. 

FINDLAY, O.—The Varley Mfg. Co. has 
ben incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
manufacture auto parts and hardware, by E. 
H. Crofoot, F. Oswald, C. O. Crofoot, F. O. 
Paine and F. B. Love. 

LAKEWOOD, O.—The Apollo Sheet Metal 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by R. R. Palmer, S. R. Palmer, M. Lewinski, 
L. H. Rauh and D. R. Knisley. 

LORAIN, O.—The American Ship Building 
Co. has not yet let the contracts for its new 
$50,000 foundry to be erected at the local 
yards. The plans have been’ prepared by 
Prack & Perrine, architects, Pittsburgh, and 
building, 120 x 200 feet, brick 


call for a 1-story 
and steel construction. 
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Personal Chats With 
ROLLING MILL JIM 








Fellows, I’m 
going to the 
Iron and Steel 
Institute Meet- 
ing in New 
York, so I'll see 
you at the Waldorf in Pea- 
cock Alley. 


So long— 
(fella Vdd, fpun. — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry (Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
¢_ “Hinds of Tron and Steel Folls and Steel Castings, 
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SILVER GROVE, O.—The McDermott 
Maxon Co. has secured the contract for erect- 
ing machine shops, a boiler house and other 
improvements for the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road at the local yards. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—The Blackwood Steel 
Casting Co. has been incorporated with $450,- 
000 capital, by J. E. Galvin and J. H. Black 
wood. A site of 15 acres has been purchased 
on which construction work will be started 
at once. 

WARREN, O.—R. J. Keich, architects, 469 
Western Reserve bank building, is receiving 
bids for the erection of a 3-story and basement, 
64 x 140-foot, building to be semi-mill-construc- 
tion with steel skeleton and a_ specification 
roof and to cost $75,000. The building will be 
occupied by the Packard Electric Co. 

WARREN, O.—The Trumbull Steel Co. is 
installing eight new hot mills for rolling sheet 
steel and has commenced the erection of a 
new office building. They will shortly erect 
a plant for the manufacture of cold rolled 
strip steel, which will be a steel structure, 
100 x 200 feet, and will have a capacity of 
1,000 tons a day. 


CHARLESTOWN, W. VA. — The Rollin 
Chemical Co. will erect two additional build- 
ings, 50x200 feet and 100x100 feet, re- 
spectively, and several smaller structures, They 
will also install machinery. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Fairmont Build- 
ing & Investment Co. will build a 5-story, fire- 
proof, arcade building, A. C. Lyons, Fairmont, 
preparing the plans. 

PADEN CITY, W. VA.—The Carter Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $300,000 capital, 
by F. C. Taylor, T. C. Buckingham and J. J. 
Hansen Jr. 

SISTERVILLE, W. VA.—President Tilley, 
of the Tilley-Reiman Iron Works announces 
that plans have been completed for a new 
plant to be erected at Hamford City. The 
new building will be 50x 125 feet. 

WHEELING, VA.—The American Gas & 
Electric Co. has issued bonds for $2,117,000 at 
6 per cent to be invested in a new steam and 
electric power plant in Windsor Brooke county. 

WHEELING, VA.—F. F. Faris, architect, 
420 Schmulbach building, will let contracts 
soon for an office building and power plant, 
3 stories, 80x 120 feet, and to cost $50,000, 
for the Jirgens Backing Co. c 

ELKHART, IND.—The Lansdale Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $75,000 capital, by 
A. Beardsley, W. Foster, J. Bell, C. Green- 
leaf and J. Mullaney. 

GARY, IND.—The Gary Tube Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture iron and steel, by R. W. Campbell, H. 
L. Allen and L. F. Martin. 

INDIANAPOLIS,—The Coffin Motor Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital, by A. 
Coffin, Wm. Morrison Jr. and R. Brown. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Wiberg Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture vehicle 
gears, with $50,000 capital, by C. A. Wiberg, 
V. B. Wiberg and C. H. Leaf. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Pitner Gas Iron Co 
has been incorporated to manufacture’ gas 
appliances with $10,000 capital, by R. V. Jones, 
L. A. Jones and M. W. Pitner. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—S. A. Techer is 
interested in a project for an electric light 
plant at Washington, Ind., to supply several 
surrounding towns, The estimated cost is 
$1,000,000. 

WAKARUSA, IND.—The Hawks Electric 
Co., Goshen, is planning to build 5 miles of 
transmission lines from Wakarusa. 


CHANNAHOA, ILL. The Illinois & 
Michigan Canal. commission, Lockport, will 
reconstruct a bridge over the Du Page river, 
at a cost of $20,000. 

CHICAGO.—A. M. Harroun, 5501 Cornell 
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avenue, will build a 1-story, machine shop, 100 
x 120 feet. 

CHICAGO.—W. C. Griswold, 3616 Grand 
boulevard, will build a 2-story factory for the 
manufacture of draw metal goods, costing 
$25,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Kohl Mfg. Co. is having 
plans prepared by M. J. Morehouse, architect, 
343 South Dearborn street, for a 4-story fac- 
tory, 159 x 185 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The Master Tool Co. has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital, by O. F. 
Barnes, Ray R. Barnes and Albion W. Hobson, 
180 North Dearborn street. 

CHICAGO.—The Cole Mfg. Co. 3218 South- 
western avenue, manufacturer of stoves, will 
build a 2-story, machine shop, at 2428 Bross 
avenue, at a cost of $12,000. 
CHICAGO.—Plans are being made by C. 
A. Eckstorm, architect, 5 North La Salle 
street, for a 7-story warehouse, 87 x 300 feet, 
for the McNeil & Higgins Co., 225 North 
State street. 

CHICAGO.—Plans are being made by F. 
E. Davidson, architect, 53 West Jackson 
boulevard, for a manufacturing plant. The 
plant will include a 2-story, machine shop, 
120 x 280 feet; a foundry, 79 x 235 feet; a 
pattern shop, 46 x 60 feet; a warehouse, 95 
x 147 feet, a 2-story, office building, 47 x 120 
feet, a forge shop, 50 x 97 feet, a brass foun- 
dry, 46 x 80 feet, and a boiler and engine 
room, 50 x 97 feet. The estimated cost is 
$225,000. 

CHICAGO.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of John Lambert, president 
of the penitentiary commission, 209 La Salle 
street, until June 10 for furnishing and de- 
livering architectural iron work, including 
Stairs, railings, frames, etc., as required in a 
cell house of 248 cells, to the site of the new 
Illinois state penitentiary near Lockport. 
DETROIT.—The Detroit Gas Turbine Cor- 
poration has been incorporated to manufacture 
turbine engines, with $25,000 capital stock, by 
Gordon N. Bray, Rodgers Young and B. 
Colbert. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Bids will be 
received about June 1 for a 2-story factory, 
50 x 200 feet, for the Grand Rapids Blow 
Pipe & Dust Arrestor Co. Wernetts, Brad- 
field & Mead, Houseman building, are the ar- 
chitects. 

JACKSON, MICH. The Jackson Welding 
Co., C. B, Hayes, president, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital and will build 
a factory. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—F. D. Van Val- 
kenburgh, architect, Kalamazoo bank building, 
is making plans for a 2-story factory, 140 x 
260 feet, for the Lane Motor Truck Co. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—G. G. Worden, 
architect, Kalamazoo bank building, has com 
pleted plans for a laboratory and _ service 
Luilding for the Harrow Spring Co., 2. sto- 
ries, 25 x 45 feet, to cost $10,000. A. W. 
Gregg is the manager. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Morton Mfg. Co. 
builder of iron working machinery, will erect 
a 80x 200-foot addition. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.-—The L. O. Gorton 
Mfg. Co. will build a plant for the manu- 
facture of automobile parts, at a cost of $10,- 
000. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Cowles & Muttschagller, 
architects, 114 Washington street, have taken 
bids on a factory addition, 2 stories, 50x 98 
feet and to cost $15,000, for the Werner & 
Pfleiderer Co. 

LADYSMITH, WIS.—The Wood Products 
Co., owned by G. A. Kenyon and John Young, 
Ladysmith, is erecting a plant, 48x96 feet, 
with two wings, 18x96 feet. Power will be 
supplied by a 160-horsepower corliss unit. 


MADISON, WIS.—The Chicago & Wiscon 
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sin Valley Street Railway Co. has changed its 
corporate style to Wisconsin Interurban Street 
Railway System. Work on the trackage and 
equipment is now being undertaken. J. E. 
Jones is manager. 

MANTIWOC, WIS. — Bidders for the 
switchboards for the new combination electric 
light and waterworks pumping station plant for 
Manitowoc are: The Frank Adams Co., St. Louis, 
$1,191; The General Electric Co., $1,576; The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, $1,664. 

MILWAUKEE. — The Manufacturers’ Foun- 
dry Co. Fifteenth and Oklahoma avenue, is 
building a 1l-story, 84x 100-foot addition. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Stowell Co. has been 
incorporated with $200,000 capital to manu- 
facture chain belts and metal specialties; by 
J. A. Dietrich, Julian Olds and Howard T. 
Foukes. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Pawling & Har- 
nischfeger Co., crane builder, has awarded all 
contracts for the erection of a new shearing 
and blacksmith shop. The structural steel work 
will be done by the Milwaukee Structural Steel 
Co. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Low bidders for 
constructing a tunnel to carry high pressure 
steam piping between the various county build- 
ings in Wauwatosa are: Reinforced concrete 
tunnel, the Optenberg Iron Works, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., $5,076; steam piping, the Downey 
Heating & Supply Co., Milwaukee, $4,079; 
electrical work, George F. Rohn, Milwaukee, 
$373. 

NEENAH, WIS.—The Foster Construction 
Co., 534 Caswell block, Milwaukee, has taken 
a general contract for erecting an addition to 
the Appleton (Wis.) power plant of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Co., Neenah. It will cost about 
$12,000 without equipment. George F. Hardy 
is engineer. 

PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—The Gilson 
Mfg. Co. operating a gasoline engine plant and 
gray iron foundry, has bought the business of 
the Globe Foundry & Machine Co. at Sheboy- 
gan and has increased its capital stock from 
$60,000 to $90,000. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Perfex Radiator Co., 
manufacturer of automobile, truck and tractor 
radiators, is having plans prepared by Chandler 
& Park, architects, 400 Main street, for a 
brick and mill building, 65x 250 feet, 1-story 
and basement. G. W. Bartlett is president. 

DUENWEG, MO. — The Coahuila Mining 
Co.’s plant at Duenweg is being rushed to 
completion and will soon be ready for equip- 
ment, which will include five 150-horsepower 
boilers, two 1,500-foot compressors and 20 
sludge ‘tables. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The Ripley Mfg. & Machin- 
ery Co. has been incorporated with $3,000 
capital by J. F., E. C. and C. B. Ripley. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co., Twenty-second street and Gill- 
ham road, will build a 9-story factory, 140 x 
140 feet, to cost $250,000. J. C. Sunderland, 
406 Interstate building, is the architect. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The city has ap- 
proved plans for the Twenty-third street via- 
duct, to cost $500,000. It will be reinforced 
concrete and steel, 3,430 feet long, with 30- 
foot roadway. T, F. Callahan is secretary of 
the board of public works. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Standard Foundry Co. 
will move its business from Alma to St. Louis 
where they will erect a building 100 x 160 feet 
with two wings, for the manufacture of high 
grade castings. 

CHISHOLM, MINN.—The city will install 
a 700-gallon per minute, centrifugal pump and 
a 800-gallon per minute, electrically-driven, 
ceutrifugal pump. C. J. Sullivan, superinten- 
dent of waterworks. 

DULUTH. — The city of Duluth purposes 
building a bridge over Chester creek, at a 
cost of $40,000. 
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DULUTH, MINN. According to C. S. 
Jones, who is a representative of the Dicker- 
son Automatic Governor Co., the company will 
build a $50,000 factory in Duluth to manu- 
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facture automatic governors. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Tom Thumb 
Tractor Co. will take over a plant at St. Paul 
and add considerable equipment. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN.—The Fountain Faucet 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
by A. M. Melander, O. S. Deringer and John 


Everall. 


In the South and Around the Gulf 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Dixie Pressed Steel 
Wheel Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital, by G. Bennington and D. K. John- 
son. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— The National Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital, by J. T. Robinson, J. E. and H. T. 
Bartlett. 

NEWPORT, KY.—The F. W. Brehman Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital, by W. F. Clark, F. W. Grehman and 
C. P. Simmon. 

WINSBORO, LA.—The Carl Shipp Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. will install a 50- 
horsepower engine, with a 35-kilowatt gene- 


rator and a 25-horsepower engine with a 15- 
kilowatt generator. 

FREEPORT, TEX.—The Freeport Sulphur 
Co. will add another unit to the power plant 
at the sulphur mines at Freeport. This pro- 
posed unit will furnish 13,000 horsepower and 
is to be in the charge of the Westinghouse- 
Church-Kerr Engineering Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. have awarded the contract for a $83,000 
cotton wareohuse to Horton & Horton, archi- 
tects. The warehouse will be of concrete and 
steel, 150x 1050 feet, 1 story, and will be 
located in North Houston. All of the car 
switching to the warehouse as well as the 


trucking in the warehouse will be done by 
electricity. 

HUMBLE, TEX.—The Humble Power & 
Ice Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 
capital, by F. A. Peters, C. L. Gosset and W. 
J. Peters. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until June 15 by the mayor for the 
equipment of a pumping plant and water- 
works. J. F. Coleman, New Orleans, is the 
consulting engineer, 

KUSA, OKLA.—The Kusa Ice, Light & 
Power Co. will build an electric light and ice 
plant, to contain a 100-kilowatt generator, 
driven by an oil or steam engine. John G, 
Goshorn, Henrietta, Okla., is interested. 


Pacific Coast and Western Canada 


BREMERTON, WASH.—Martin & Dugan, 
Seattle, have the contract for erecting the 
400-foot, steel towers for the government 
wireless station at Keyport, on a bid of $38,- 
055. 

EVERETT, WASH.— The Bayside Iron 
Works has been awarded a contract to build 
an aerial, gravity tramway system for the 
Northwest Consolidated Mining Co. 

EVERETT, WASH,.—Bids will be received 
until June 5 for improvements to the mu- 
nicipal waterworks system, estimated to cost 
$600,000. Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City, 
Mo., are the engineers, 


KELSO, WASH.—The county commission- 
ers have decided to construct two steel 
bridges to cost about $6,000. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The American Too! 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital, by R. B. Hayden, D. D. Jackson and 
G. H. Nenson. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A concrete arch via- 
duct, costing $17,000 will be built over the 
tracks of the Oregon Electric Railway Co. 
C. H. Purcell, 504 Court House, is the en 
gineer. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Weymouth Con- 
struction Co., Pier A, Seattle, has been award- 
ed a contract for constructing a steel span 
viaduct on First avenue for the Oregon, 
Washington Railway & Navigation Co. 





We Want Machinery! 


Here’s the Latest Call for Help, 
Hot Off the Wire 

The. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fe railroad, M. J. Collins, general 

purchasing agent, Chicago, is in the 

market for the following equip- 

ment : 


One 36-inch gap, tinners. shears. 

One 100-inch heavy duty, motor driven 
vertical boring mill. 

Three 4,000-pound, double frame steam 
hammers. 

Two 36-inch heavy duty motor driven 
upright drill presses. 

One 2,000-pound drop hammer, 

One 1,600-pound, single frame steam 
hammer. 

One 2,000-pound drop hammer. 

One motor driven double end, hydrau 
lic, 48-inch, 400-ton car wheel press. 

One 48-inch carwheel. boring machine, 
motor driven. 

One motor driven 36-inch x 36-inch x 
12-foot, extra heavy metal planer. 

One motor driven 600-ton, double end, 
hydraulic car wheel press. 

One motor driven 42-inch, vertical bor 
ing mill. 

All motors are to be 440-volt, 3 phase, 
60-cycle, except for the metal planer, 
which is for 220-volt, direct current, 











MEDICINE HAT, ALTA.—Fire damaged 
the plant of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., at Medicine Hat. The loss is estimated 
at $500,000, 

MEDICINE HAT, ALTA.—The Dominion 
Harvester Co., whose plant was damaged by 
fire recently with a loss of $65,000, will re- 
build it immediately and will be in the market 
for machine tools and other equipment. 

REDCLIFFE, ALTA.—The Canadian West- 
ern Steel Co. has purchased the plant of the 
Redcliffe Rolling Mills. The new company 
will make additions to the plant to cost $15,- 
000 and install machinery to cost $60,000. 

REGINA, SASK.—The Canadian Consoli- 
dated Rubber Co, has awarded a contract for 
a warehouse to cost about $30,000 to the 
Poole Construction Co., Regina. Alex Mel- 
ville is the architect. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—Plans have been pre- 
pared and work will be commenced at once on 
the erection of an incinerator plant which will 
cost $100,000. G. D. Archibald is the en- 
gineer in charge of the work. 

CORDOVA, ALASKA. — Nicholas Fleines, 
1310 First avenue, Seattle, has been awarded 
the contract for constructing the wireless 
towers at Cordova. 

KETCHIKAN, ALASKA.—Bids are being 
called by the lighthouse inspector of the Six- 
teenth lighthouse district for a steel tower 
for lighthouse purposes. 


New Business in Eastern Canada 


ST. BPONIFACE, MAN. The Dominion 
Bridge Co., Montreal, Que., has received the 
contract for the construction of the bridge 
between St. Boniface and Winnipeg, Man. 
The bridge will cost $360,000. 

BERLIN, ONT.—A number of well pumps 
will be installed at Berlin, in connection with 
the waterworks plant. The engineer in charge 
is H. Johnston. 

BERILIN, ONT.—The Consolidated Felt Co. 
is in the market for a hydraulic pump, good 
for 2,000 pounds pressure capacity, for 16-inch 
diameter, cylinder press, belt driven preferred. 

PERLIN, ONT.—Harry Tolton has been in 
corporated to manufacture all kinds of ma 
chinery, tools, etc.; $150,000 capital stock; by 
Edwin P. Clement, W. Pope Clement, Ruby 
M. Fisher and others, of Berlin. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT.—R. H. Smart tas 
been incorporated to manufacture electrical 
goods, hardware, tools, earthenware, etc.; 
75,600 capital stock; by Robert H. Smart, 
Daniel Derbyshire, William H. Comstock, and 
others, all of Brockville. 

COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—A _ large amount 
of valuable machinery was damaged when the 
sawmill owned by the J. T. Charlton estate, 
at Collingwood was destroyed by fire. The 
loss will amount to $10,000 
DURHAM, ONT.—The Rob Roy Cereal 
Mills is in the market for the following 
machinery for its mill-—a warehouse separa 
tor, 1,000 bushels per hour, a small milling 
separator, and 3-roll chopper. 
ENNISKILLEN, ONT.—The Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway Co., Detroit, Mich., is planning 


a steel bridge to cost about $60,000 to be 
constructed over Bear creek. 

FORT ERIE, ONT.—The Buffalo & Fort 
Erie Steamship Co. has been incorporated to 
build and operate steamships, boats, etc.; 
$100,000 capital stock; by Alexander Fasken, 
36 Toronto street; Duncan McArthur, George 
H. Sedgewick, 17 Poplar -Plains road, and 
others, all of Toronto. 

FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—The Fort William 
Grain Co. has been incorporated to build and 
operate grain elevators, cleaners, mills, ma- 
chinery, etc.; $40,000 capital stock; by 
Frederick Babe, Frederick R. Morris, Michael 
McCulloch and others, all of Fort William. 

GUELPH, ONT.—Work will be commenced 
at once on the erection of a foundry for the 
Guelph Stove Foundry Co., at Guelph. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


PIG IRON 
(Lower price to july 1; higher to Jan. 1.) 
EEE ROE $21.00 to 21.50 
NE Eo 18.95 to 19.20 
i A DBR cyavcrcvecsc’s 20.50 to 21.00 
eo cbeweewewe 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, re 19.45 to 19.95 
Malleable foundry, Chicago..... 19.50 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia... 21.50 to 21.75 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo..... + 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 18.95 to 19.70 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 19.30 to 19.80 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 19.00 


No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2X foundry, N. J. tidewater 20.50 to 21.00 


No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia....... 20.00 to 20.50 
No, 2 plain, N. J. tidewater..... 20.00 to 20.50 
Se OE OS ee 18.25 to 18.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham . 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 17.90 to 18.40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ....... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery. . 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland...... 19.00 to 19.50 


No. 2 southern, New York docks 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, Boston docks... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 20.00 to 21.00 


No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 18.40 to 18.90 
Virginia No. 2X, furnace....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 21.25 to 21.75 
Virginia No. 2X, Jersey City... 21.00 to 21.50 
Virginia 2X, Boston points..... 21.75 to 22.25 
Gray forge, eastern Pa......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh ........ 18.95 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace.... 27.00 to 29.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Chicago... 31.50 
Low phos. Standard, Phila...... 34.00 to 35.00 
Low phos. Lebanon, Pa. furnace 30.00 to 32.00 
Low phos. Pittsburgh .......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

a OS ee ae 19.75 to 22.25 
ee ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 22.50 to 23.00 

IRON ORE 


Lake Superior Ores. 
(Lower Lake Ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton....$4.45 


Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per, Gemt, OOM. os... 4.20 
Olid range non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton.. 3.70 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton..... 3.55 


Eastern Ores. 

(Per unit delivered eastern Pennsylvania.) 
Pt. Henry fur., 60 per cent, unit. 8.5c to 8.9c 
Local N. Y. and N. J. ores, unit. 8.5c Ete 
Port Henry lump, at mines, ton. $4.0 

Foreign Ores. 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) 
(Prices nominal.) 


Foreign Bess., 56 to 65 per cent..... 8to 8% 
For’n non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent... 8to8% 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furnace ............. $2.25 to 2.35 
Connellsville fur., contract........ 2.50 to 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, contract..... 3.50 to 3.75 
Connellsville foundry ............. 3 3.00 to 3.50 
Wise county furnace, contract..... 3.00 to 3.25 
Wise county foundry, contract.... 3.50 to 3.75 
Pocahontas foundry, contract..... 3.25 to 3.75 
Pocahontas furnace,’ contract...... 3.00 to 3.25 
New River foundry, contract...... ce to 4.25 
New River furnace, contract...... 3. 3.25 to 3.50 
FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING 
METALS 

Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, prompt ............ $350 to 400 
Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, contract ............ 175 
Spiegel, 20 per cent, fur. early 

"Yea Pee 60.00 


Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phil. 83.00 to 85.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 83.00 to 85.00 

Bessemer ferro-silicon, 9 per cent to 10 per 
cent, $32.00; 10 to 11 per cent, $33.00; 11 to 
12 per cent, $34.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $35.00 
a ton at the furnace at Ashland, Jackson and 
New Straitsville, O. 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 
pound in carloads. 


SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL 


Open hearth billets, Phila...... $50.00 to 55.00 
Forging billets, WER As ios bunees 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging billets, Pbgh., nominal.. 65.00 to 70.00 
Forging billets, Chicago........ 65.00 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh (nom.)... 60.00 to 65.00 
Bessemer billets, Youngstown... 42.00 to 45.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth billets, Youngstown 42.00 to 45.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown... 42.00 to 45.00 
Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 42.00 to 45.00 
Bess. shect bars, Pittsburgh.... 42.00 to 45.00 
Open hearth sheet bars, Pbhgh.. 42.00 to 45.00 
Muck bar, Pittsburgh (nominal) 40.00 to 45.00 
SKELP 
Grooved steel skelp ............ 2.50c 
Sheared steel skelp............ ; 2.75c 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


(Gross tons.) 
Stand. Bess. rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 
delivery after May 1, 1917.... $33.00 
Stan. op-h’th rails, Pbgh. .. Che, 














delivery after May 1, 1° 35.00 
Light rails, 8 to 10 lIbs., P beh. 50.00 
Light rails, 8 lb., Chicago...... 43.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ibs., Pbgh. 49.00 
Light rails, 12 Ibs., Chicago... 42.00 
Light rails, 16 to 20 lbs., P bgh. 48.00 

Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— 
eS RR ere eee $0.95 
NSE Sip RC pee Pree re 2.98 
CN ace cha cho dddanivsedesoeheas 3.18 
ER '.' cals a dc 0b bbe.0e ons Oe 2.78 
Rk a on bn 6 kwid sade es 66.00% 95 
SS OE Terr errr eT 3.18 
Buffalo to:— 
I ed cele aln tT Dah tae wae $1.26 
New England (all rail)............- 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (all rail).. 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (by 
GBMA euicscereossevecsceees 1,25 to 1.60 
Virginia furnaces to:— 
Boston docks (r. and w.).......... “7 05 
New England (all rail)............. 3.25 
New York dock (r. and w.)........ 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 
SEED)! oh chive wel Ww Fale o wee cence $2.90 
(ET eee CR CCT ETT COLE 4.00 
 SEPCCPE rT Cov t eT re reer ee 4.00 
ge eee 2.65 
New York (all nr er 6.15 
Oe ae ere 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail) .......cccees. 5.20 
Philadelphia (r. and w.)............ 4.00 
NE a a a as a deni fa re OLS 4.90 
NE SOS. sess ates bh scuh ie anor 2.75 
Chicago to:— 
og 2 Corr rr reer $2.80 
ee ere, ETL ee eee .50 
ng ls wan bs ate bk he weno 1.40 
EES aE SS emer 
Ee Pe ee ee ee ee Pee 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to:— 
PE CT Ee $2.54 
NS Wi Sks in ckmote Sheactab cee 1.26 
SE De ots cp Aabe Pha valaviod 1.62 
ee he eis tse scaacacéebas 1.81 
RE SA ae Se nee, e 1.58 
Light rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Chgo.. $41.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ihs., Pbhgh. 47.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 lbs., Chgo. 40.00 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbgh. 

Set COND « sebacacesccssesy $23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chicago.... 24.00 to 25.00 
Angle bars, st. sect., Pbgh. base 2.00c 
Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo.. 2.00c to 2.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh..... 2.65c to 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.75c to 2.90c 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 3.25¢ to 3.50c 
Track bolts, Chicago .......... 3.25¢ to 3.50c 
Tie plates, CRIEAMO cic ccccccnes 50.00 to 55.00 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.75c to 3.25¢ 
Structural shapes, Pbgh. (con.) 2.50c to 2.75c¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.659c to 3.159c 


Structural shapes, Chgo....... 2.69c to 3.29c 
Structural shapes, New York.. 2.669c to 3.169c 
Tank plates, Chgo......ccseee 3.09c to 3.49c 


Tank plates, Pittsburgh (con.) 2.75c to 3.00c 


Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 3.00c to 4.25c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 2.909c to 3.909c 
Tank plates, New York....... 2.919c to 3.919c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... 2.69c to 3.29c 


Bars, soft steel, Pbgh. (con.).. 2.50c to 2.75c¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.... 2.75¢ to 3.25c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.... 2.669c to 3.169c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia... 2.659c to 3.159c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh... 2.75¢ to 3.00c 


ane ee 2.50c to 2.75c 
Shafting, Pbgh., contr. carloads 10 to 20 off 
ss Re Oe 2.35c to 2.50c 
Bar iron, Philadelphia........ 2.559 
Bar iron, Cleveland........... 2.25¢ 
Bar iron, New York.......... 2.569¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh.......... 2.65c to 2.75c 
Hard steel bars, Chgo........ 2.50c to 2.75c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS PITTSBURGH 


Per lb. 
ge Ses A a ee ee 2.95c to 3.20c 
en, ty Wt oo 95 Boob ee cb de <oee 2 3 .10c to 3.35¢ 
_ SS ge | ee Pe 3.15¢ to 3.40c 
Ee: 2 ee . Se ee ee 3.20c to 3.45c 
Se WES ME OEE) ee scent cae le 3.30¢ to 3.55c 


BOX ANNEALED SHEETS, COLD 
ROLLED PITTSBURGH 


OS dee See ere 2.80c to 2.95c¢ 
OG Be DMN. 24. occ nash deexs os eee st0c 
OG Be MN BGsan cs ccvccevivess. BORE MSE 
NE : OSS eee ere eS 
US arr re oe ee eee 3.00c to 3.15c 
RE Re eS er ent 3.05¢ to 3.20c 
SG MO ee er Lt ee cess eae mae 3.20c to 3.35c¢ 


GALVANIZED SHEETS OF BLACK 
SHEET GAGE, PITTSBURGH 





Ss Ca VON OES. ks ve wae oe ei eens 4.00c to 4.25c¢ 
Diy REY cater wh das bh os oN RO CARES 4.10c to 4.35¢ 
i (en Cg ss o/c an aa eae ears 4.10c to 4.35c¢ 
. 4 ge SO . Sree 4.20c to 4.45« 
ae fe Se SS re a 4.35c to 4.60c 
et Cee OL. . és dicle nce Vawe:p 4.55c to 4.80c 
Pe 7 AE OBI, Ss iva nes dame up 4.70c to 4.95c 
iting sinc och aea'ea 6 owes 4.85c to 5.10c 
a. SAA oe ee "vee ere eee Bee ae Oaee 
a ee ee Peer ete: Sih 
No. 28, black, Chicago........ 3.09¢ to 3.19¢ 

No. 28, galvanized, Chgo...... 5.19¢ 

No. 10, blue annealed, Phila... 3.659c to 4.159c 
No. 10, blue annealed, Chgo... 3.19c to 3.29c 

Tin plate, 100 lb., coke base.. $5.50 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
(Prices Adopted April 21, 1916.) 


Steel. 
Butt weld :— Black. Galv. 
ee err eee 63 30% 

TT eT CL Eee Te 67 46! 
at fe See 7 50% 

Lap weld:— 
RMS saa ae bcos ss +0 see pe woes 65 454 
DY OP A ebb Gacd eos ev eeee es 68 48% 
OO eee eee ee 5 4414 
ge De 9 a ieee ee 53% Ks 
SRP Bese dhaShVekrwewewbewis 5 

Iron 

Butt weld: Black. Galv. 
ee OR os ic Cepia pe daw el §2 19 
SS ee eee 53 20 
ee ee es a sien oo a ebb. 08 57 33 
OU BOR Wilcs s ocsayesseadases 60 38 

Lap weld: 
1! 4 Bere a ah date a Wee w e's 48 26 
1% ee ee ee eee Ee 54 33 
OE ida te bh Leake wikiede § 55 34 
24% tO 4 IM. see eee eee e eee e eee 57 37 
Ot Ape 5 66 6 Kha ves 68055 57 37 
eg. 2 er ee ee 56 36 

BOILER TUBES 

Steel, 31%4 to 43% inches, lcl.....cccccee 56 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, L c.l......cccsee 44 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 
quotations.) 

Wire nails, jobbers’, Pittsburgh. .$2.50 to 
Plain wire, jobbers’, Pittsburgh... 
Galvanized wire, jobbers’, Pbgh... 
Polished staples, Pbgh............ 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.......... 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers’, Pbgh. 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers’, Pbgh.. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 
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BOLTS AND NUTS ne z= bene eee, ee. — Springs, Cikenge,, Ss gesasesstie ; poe to He =| 
yo. ack sheets, Cinci...... -95c teel car axles, St. Louis...... . 25.50 to 26, 
yates ayy Egg ee a No. 28 black sheets, Detroit. ... 3.50¢ Steel car axles, Chicago........ 26.00 to 26.50 
shorter, rolled thread, 50 and 10, cut threads, No 28 black sheets, St. Louis... 3.20c Stove plate, Chicago ........+. 11.25 to 11.75 
si ae ll ag Ae NO $0 chit, chest Ghee... Siictotbhe : Beeve Span’ MaMapinrceser 11°50 to 12.00 
; é ‘ ; eo” ES . ‘ Stove plate, Buffalo .......... - 11.50 to 12, 
Fe eng - sg wee Bes Srateee. — i - 3 No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland.. 5.25¢ Stave plate, Cincinnati.......... 8.25 to 8.75 
5; cut, 50 and 5; larger or longer 40 and 10 No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati.. 5.65c Stove plate, St. Louis.......... 9.00 to 9.50 
"Cold nan 2 sonal ad Same . - 2 : 60 No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit.... 5.50c 
pr 10. ’ “4 SARE Oe Sa No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 5.25¢ to 5.50c (Gross tons.) 
Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 50 and 
a ec Re pin : Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo...... . 15.00 to 15.50 
10. Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, . B g, * 
2 ff list; ho sse xag ank Cok usheling, No, 1, Pittsburgh.... 15,00 to 15.50 
andy yw ; hot pressed hexagon blank or 2 ‘ — Rates, e Busheling, Ne. 2, Buffalo = aa 11.50 to 12.00 
‘ dynecetem Sonnellsville district, per 2,000 Ibs., to:— undied sheets, Pittsburgh...... 13.50 to 14, 
te eee Vecad a dean than Baltimore «00+. ceeeeeeeeeee eves $1.80 | Bundled sheets, Cleveland....... 12.75 to 13.25 
4 4 ivi ay 3 ~? et uffalo ' : undled sheets, MEBIO. cee cuves A 0 12, 
RIVETS nae oa — je a Roc te i re to ee 
<hened = 2c evelan “ar wheels (steel), Pittsburgh... 18. a 
el te oo bee ae 1 Car wheels, Chicago. a _ 1280 te 13.00 
al : > - “aS ‘ car wheels, eastern Pa........-+ .75 to 17, 
Seles site Clee BA eee ee $0 | Car wheels, Buffalo....00...001. 14.50 to 15.00 
pa a teeter eee te eee eeneees 2.50 Car wheela, Fh... Xo ccs scccse cin 14.75 to 15.25 
STEEL SHEET PILING ga RR leat ct of Car wheels, St. Louis.......... 12.75 to 13.25 
P , (Pittsburgh.) 7 ie, ESE ee a Car wheels, Birmin ham hes ea oa 12.50 to 13.00 
ase sizes oosessseeesseseesssesessees Ste | Pitsbugh ..vcecccscscciie kD Bae ee rp 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN SRM Wax -oiniaadseactkeraaes a9g | Cit Serine Se eer er Ba hide 
Chain, % inch proof coil........ 5.00c to 5.50c Toledo ...ccreescescccscscevvcveees 1.85 Cast beciae Boffalo me ghhes * "9.25 4 278 
\ VaUey  PURGNONE vesccvnterenencunt 1.20 OOS PON | Serer ok + Sate ae te 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Cincinnati 200 Cast borings, Pittsburgh........ 25 
, price 6.006 to 6.25c per oe pounds, Oe oN it Bi 6 i Ty ; Gast Ko. 1 oes re. sees caw 47.30 te 18.00 
nard, coils 1% inches and wider and by .1 as Oo. 4, Filtsburgn.......+.. o 
inches and heavier. é IRON AND STEEL SCRAP Cast, No. 1, Birmin ham....... 11.00 to 11.50 
Extra for Thickness. (Net Tons.) Cast, heavy No. 1, N. J. points 17.50 to 18.00 
@.100-inch: Gael CHECIEE is cece cevnece Base ‘ ' Forge, No. 1, eastern Pa....... 14.50 to 15.00 
COUDMEOMOE cobs vistas a chsdiccceysscuceg $0.05 Angle bars, iron, Chicago....... $18.50 to 19.00 Frogs, switches, guards, St. L.. 15.50 to 15.75 
CORE OI ad sos sines vech savnnieatas 0.20 Angle bars, steel, St. Louis.... 13.75to14.00 Grate bars, a a conntsnewens 12.00 to 12.50 
TE eR ea) <r aR m9 0.20 Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 19.50to 20.00 Grate bars, N. J. points........ 13.50 to 13.75 
PRI i PE ck ys 0.35 Arch bars and transoms, St. L.. 20.50to21.00 Heavy axle ieadinbenan. as: 12.00 to 12.50 
OF SE a Tee ee 0.45 Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chgo... 11.25to11.75 Heavy melting steel, Pbhgh...... 17.00 to 17.25 
Re NO ee eet SS Be ee ree 0.55 Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. L.. 9.50t010.00 Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 17.00 to 17.50 
 RRPSE aCe oR a Oe 0.45 ~ Boiler punchings, Chicago ..... 14.00 to 14.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.00 to 16.50 
ME Ae MM ee ge hee ee 1.35 Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 8.50to 9.00 Heavy melting steel, Cleveland.. 16,00 to 16.50 
BS 6 EE iwkee cd ree cbs cxden ders wage 1.75 Busheling, No. 1, Chicago...... 13.00 to 13.50 Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. 13.75 to 14.25 
OTe eee ee a. ges ae edae 2.45 Busheling, No, 1, Cincinnati. 10.50to 11.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 16,50 to 17.00 
Coe .. ., cxdew seas ial: +css cep gheee 2:80 Busheling, No. i, Cleveland.... 13.75 to 14.00 Heavy melting steel, New York 14.50 to 15.00 
on be sb CL eee ds o's wens eed a43 ne a }, os Louis... Be 25to 12.50 Heavy melting steel, St. Louis, 15.75 to 16.00 
ee, QR Ay sonnisantiecs com eembwaee usheling, No. 2, Chicago...... 25to 9.75 4 i » 
Other extras as per card of March 15, 1916. Cast borings, Chicago.......... 6.75 to 7.25 seat fina , Phan pmalbyiiate 73 rad 1x35 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE Cast borings, Cincinnati........ 7.50to 8.00 Tron rails, Buffalo ............+ . 18.00 to 18.50 
Four-inch, Chicago ..........+.- $33.50 to 34.00 Cast borings, Cleyeland......... 7.25to 7.50 Tron rails, Cincinnati .......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Six-inch and larger, Chicago... 30.50 to 31.00 Cast borings, St. Louis........- 6.50to 6.75 Tron rails, St. Louis........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Six-inch Class B, on Saal... ‘ 30.590 Cast, No. 1, Chicago........... 12.75 to 13.25 Tron rails, Cleveland (nom.)..... 17.00 to 18.00 
Four-inch, Class B, New York. 33.50 Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati ........ 11.50to 12.00 Iron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 26.50 to 27.00 
} Four to ‘six-inch, Birmingham... 28.00 to 29.00 Cast, No. 1, Cleveland.......... 14.00 to 14.25 Tron axles, Cincinnati ......... 20.50 to 21.00 
: Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 25.00 to 26.00 Cast, No. 2, Sh: SA va cvsvens 12.75 to 13.25 —e poor astern FR vtulecvesh Aes ee oy 
Light weight water and gas pipe ron axles, ICAZO we eeeevenes .75 to 27, 
e : and- ° e ° From ayees, St. Lace ct wane be 23.50 to 24.00 
2 er ee Freight Rates, Finished Material Tron axles, Buffalo ............ 24.00 to 24.50 
ise WAREHOUSE PRICES ress Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. peal = - tone ae Bade: 20.00 to ad 
Steel bars, Chicago ..........- 3.10c o:— spnah Geeta Wane, 2 
Steel squares, eine & ov., Cleve. 3.75¢ ARC Beer 16.9 cents ion F phos. . one LP, a to 1 
Steel rounds, 2-in. & ov., Cleve. 3.75 PRPROCIOUMA occa verwentante tl 15.9 cents Mech, mf shop turnings, Buffalo. 8.00to 8. 
Steel bars, under 2 in., Cleveland 3.25¢ NN eee eS co es eabae eee een 18.9 cents Mech. shee turnings, New York: 7.50 to 8.00 
Steel bars, Detroit.............- 3.25¢ RE. «25, atlis asd sae w oni 11.6 cents Mech, shop turnings, Pbgh...... 10.25 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 3.25c to 4,10c Baltimore. ..- +++ eeeeeeeereee 15.4 cents Mch. shop turnings, eastern Ps. 9.50 to 38,38 
Steel bars, New York.......... 3. 25¢ to 3.50c ig AA i lll RARER Se iby 10.5 cents Malleable railroad, Cleveland.... 16.75 to 17.00 
Steel bars, St. Louis........... 3.15¢ CARRE 55s 00's beak ed apn 15.8 cents Malleable railroad, Buffalo...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........... 3.20c to 3.75¢ Chicago, . +. eee e neers ee ceeees 18.9 cents Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh... 15.75 to 16.00 
Steel bars, St. Paul............ "20c Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 32.9 cents Malleable railroad, eastern Pa... 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel bars, over 2-in., Buffalo... 4.20¢ SEE ET TER CRT Cee 68.6 cents R. R. and mch. cast, No. 1, Bfl. 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel bars, Buffalo.............. 3.35¢ Oe ee TO rr ee 23.6 cents R. R. wrought. No. 1, Buffalo... 19.00 to 19.50 
Iron bare, Chicago............. 3.10c Tt CUM 2 decivccccecsges 30 cents R. R. wret., N. 1, eastern Pa... 22.50 to 23.00 
i Toon tare, Clastiand tes 3.20c Birmingham ....... wma ones 45 cents R. R. wrgt. N. 1, New York... 20.50 to 21.00 
i Soe Meet Te. occ. ke 3 25¢ Pacific coast (all rail)........ 73.9 cents R. R. wrought, No. 1, Pbhgh.... 18.50 te 19.00 
; Tron hare. S Lous ; 2.75 Pacific coast (tin_plate)...... 70 cents R. R. wrought No. 1 B’ham.... 14.50% eh 
i Tron bars, Cincinnati........ as 3.20c to 3.75¢ Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents ee rails, 5S ft. & ov., Phgh.. 18.00t -..25 
| ee eae 3.00e t0.3.28¢ Cut forge, Chicago. vere Ts.00t015.50 Weroll. rails, $ ft. & ove) Cleves. 16.00 to 16.75 
Chante COO. cicssccvcceccccss 3.10 Knuckles, coup., Chicago....... 15.50 to 16.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa.. 19.00 to 20.00 
Shapes, Detroit .....--...---:. 3.25¢ Knuckles, coup., St. Louis...... 15.00 to 15.50 Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & ov. St. L.. 16.75 to 17.25 
Shapes, So ea 315< Locomotive tires, Chicago...... 19.00 to 19.50 Reroll. rails, $ ft. & ov., B’ham 14.00 to 14.50 
; en, Me a, va vk ccs 3.20¢ Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 19.50 to 20.00 Shafting, New York............ 19.00 to 20.00 
Shapes, New York........... 3.25c¢ to 3.50c Machine shop turnings, Chgo... 6.75to 7.25 Shafting, eastern Pa........... 20.00 to 21.00 
Shapes, LO ee ies ag 3.25e Machine shop turnings, Cleve... 7.50to 7.75 Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 15.25 to 15.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia ak es Tm .. 3.28c to £.50c Machine shop turnings, Cinci... 6.50to 7.00 Shoveling steel, St. Louis....... 14.00 to 14.25 
Sa EE 6 o's bo eda ewe 3.35¢ Machine shop turnings, St. L... 6.75to 7.25 Steel rails, short, Chicago...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati.... 3.20c to 3.50c Malleable agricultural, Chgo. ... 12.00to 12.50 Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 19.00 to 19.50 
Plates, Chgo. $4) ae eee relans 3.50c Malleable agricultural, St. Louis 11.25to11.50 Steel rails, old, B’ham.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
DR ES Sleds on oa tiie wets 4.00c Malleable, Cincinnati .......... 9.00 to 9.50 Steel rails, short, St. Louis..., 15.75 to 16.00 
Plates, St. Louis .............. 3.55c  Malleable railroad, Chicago. .... 13.25 to 13.50 Steel car axles, ‘Birmineham.... 21.00 to 22.00 
Paka Oe ae et 360c  Malleable railroad, St. Louis.... 12.00t012.25 Steel car axles. New York..... 22.00to 23.00 
a ee ae | CE ay 4.25c to 4.50c Pipes and flues, Cleve. (nom.).. 12.00to0 13.00 Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 24.00 to 24.50 
Plates, Cleveland .............. 3.65c Pipes and flues, Chicago....... 11.75to 12.25 Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 26.00 to 28.00 
Plates, Philadelphia ........... 4.00c to 4.25c Pipes and flues, St. Louis,..... 11,50to11.75 Steel car axles, Pittsburgh...... 26.50 to 27.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo... 3.40c Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chgo.. 16.00to16.50 Steel car axles, eastern Pa..... 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve.. 3.$0c Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cleve.. 17.00to17.25 Stove - N. J. points....... 13.50 to 13.75 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. 3.25c Railroad wrought, No. i, St. L. 16.00to16.50 Stove plate, Birmingham ....... 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets St. L... 3.45c Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cinci.. 12.75to013.25 Stove plate, Pittsburgh....-.... 11.50 to 12.00 
' No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci. 3.80c Railroad wrought, No. 2, Chgo.. 14.75to15.25 Stove plate, eastern Pa......... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 3.50c Railroad wrought, No. 2, St. L. 15.50to 16.00 . Wrought pipe, New York....... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 10 blue and sheets, Detroit. 4.00c Shafting, St. Louis........+++4- 16.75to 17.25 Wrought pipe, eastern Pa...... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo hades 3.20c Springs, St. Louis.............. 15.00 to 15.50 Wrought pipe, Buffalo ......... 14.00 to 14.50 
1186a 
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% want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. @ Index to advertisements will give 
: you, page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 
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ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS. 
Linde Air Products Co., New York City. 
Prest-O-Lite, The, Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACCUMULATORS. 


Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mch. Co., 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
Chambersburg Engrg. Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tod, Wm., Youngstown, O. 

United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., New York City. 
Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACCUMULATORS. 
(Hydraulic.) 


Southwark Fdy & Mch. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AEROPLANE WIRE, STRAND AND 
CORD 


Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


ALLOYS. 
American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, Eng 

Rourne-Fuller Co., The, Cleveland, 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 


Edgertyn & Company, Inc., New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


United Steel Co., Canton, 
ALUMINUM ALLOYS. 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM. 
(Granulated.) 


United Smelt’s & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM. 
(Solder.) 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM. 
(Vanadium.) 
American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALUMINUM INGOTS. 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM RODS. 
(Sheet.) 


United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, ‘Ct. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS. 
(See Steel, Structural.) 
ANNEALING BOXES AND POTS. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Const. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 


United Engrg. & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Zanesville Malleable Iron Co., Zanesville, O. 
ARMATURES. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. "& Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASH BUCKETS. 

Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
AXLES. 

American Bridge Co., New York City. 
Rethlehem Steel Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Ce. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 

BABBITT METAL. 
Lubricating Metal Co., The, New York City. 

BAKERS. WIRE COATING. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 


Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


you can get full particulars about products. _ 


BALLS. 

(Steel.) 
Rethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


BANDS. 
(Steel. ) 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BARB WIRE. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


BARGES. 


(Steel.) 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 


BARRELS, TUMBLING. 
(Wire Nails.) 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


BARS—ALLOY. 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 
BARS. 


(Concrete Reinforcing.) 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, IIl. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 


BARS. 

(Iron and Steel.) 
American Bridge Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., tins Pa. 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, .O. 
Brown-Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Harvey, Arthur C., Co., Boston, Mass. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, II. 
Illinois Steel Co., Warehouse Dept., Chicago, Ill 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Til. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel’ Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago, III. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, III. 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, 
United Steel Co., Canton, O. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS AND ANGLES. 
Belmont Iron Works, PE gas e Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, ‘ 

Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Tilinois Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, II. 
BEARINGS. 
(Ball.) 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
BEARINGS. 
(Vanadium Steel.) 
American Vanadium Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BELLS. 
(Marine and Locomotive.) 


Van Duzen, E. W, Co.. The, Cincinnati, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Texas Company, an New York Cit 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. na 


BELT LACING. 
(Leather. ) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. H. 


BELTING. 

(Chain.) 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
BELTING—LEATHER. 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, Dover, N. H. 


BENCHES. 
(Steel.) 


New Britain Mach. Co., New Britain, Conn. 


BENCHES AND FRAMES. 
(Drawing.) 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., The, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINES. 


Abramsen Engrg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Birdsboro St’l Fdy. & Mch. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
apa oO. 
Covington Machine Co., Corie 7 
Espen-Lucas Machine Works, P iladelphia, Pa. 
Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sandwich, ‘ 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, N. Y. 
United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., New "York, 


BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Hansen, Pavitt & Jensen, New York City. 
Koppers, H., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. oo Bn Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, II. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, aa 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth Works, 


Portsmouth, O. 


Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. 


BLAST FURNACE SKIP CARS. 
Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


BLAST FURNACE VOLUME METERS. 
Clark, Chas. J., Chicago, III. 


BLOC 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


BLOOMS. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, n 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hillman, J. H., & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R 


Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel a Philadelphia. 


Youngstown Sh’t & Tube Co., Youngstown, oO. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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